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A Greeting from the President of A.A.U.W. 


T is with mingled humility and pride 
I that I greet the American Association 
of University Women through the Jour- 
NAL. It is a sobering thought that I am to 
have the privilege for the next four years 
of serving our great organization and of 
working with its splendid Headquarters 
staff and its far-flung, able leaders all over 
the country. I can only assure you that I 
appreciate the honor of being your presi- 
dent far more than I can say, and that I 
shall try to serve the Association to the 
best of my ability. 

I am also proud as we all should be 
proud of our membership in the American 
Association of University Women with 
its long record of leadership in education 
in the United States. We have been pio- 
neers in many ways during our fifty-five 
years of existence. 

We were one of the earliest organiza- 
tions to insist on high standards of schol- 
arship and proper recognition of women 
scholars and women students in our col- 
leges. Our national and international 
fellowships for women scholars antedated 
almost all similar foundations by many 
years and have abundantly proven their 


value. Through our connection with the 
International Federation of University 
Women we have long rendered a unique 
and practical service to the building of 
international good will among the edu- 
cated women of the world. And last, but 
by no means least, the whole educational 
study program of the Association in its 
countless ramifications is a pioneer proj- 
ect in adult education which has been of 
inestimable benefit to all our members, 
and which has won the respect and ad- 
miration of the educational world. 

In all these endeavors, one phase of 
our work that has deeply impressed me is 
the ability of university women to work 
in units. We have our individual geniuses, 
but also, through the sustained work of 
the rank and file of university women, 
we have developed collective leader- 
ship. 

Let us have pride in these and other 
accomplishments of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women in the past, 
and let us look forward confidently to a 
future in which organized college women 
may continue to lead the way in educa- 
tional pioneering. 





In Defense of 
Propaganda seeeeeees 


HE liberal educator today finds his 
‘Lieode the world over rapidly con- 
centrating in two hostile camps. It would 
be serious enough if these camps were 
merely ideological, but the fact that they 
are militantly political threatens to bring 
the liberals’ world tumbling down. In 
fact, the destruction has already begun. 
In this crisis the liberal asks himself, 
What can I do to save the world from 
general ruin? He might well ask why he 
has not prevented it from falling into its 
present situation, for that might uncover 
the weak spots in his position. 

If this article were a liberal apologetic 
it could be shown that the progressive 
educator made his appearance upon the 
world stage too recently and perhaps too 
late; also that his method of producing 
desirable social change through cultivat- 
ing intelligence is too slow in the face of 
the present saturnalia of tribal passions 
which, anomaly of anomalies, is hitched 
to a technology wherein speed is the 
breath of life. However, this is not a de- 
fense of the liberal. Quite the contrary. 


Ws uperats are missing our oppor- 
tunity because we are frightened at words 
— words like ‘‘propaganda”’ and ‘“‘indoc- 
trination.”’ The dictators and demagogues 
have no such inhibitions. With them 
propaganda becomes a fine art and indoc- 
trination a religion. Result: the world 
rocks with Fascism, Communism, Capi- 
talism, Imperialism, Militarism, Manifest 
Destiny, National Glory, Security, and so 
On, ad nauseam. 


Unfortunately, Education Is Not 
Enough When Democracy Is at Stake 


By R. RAY SCOTT 


Against all this the liberal offers only 
education, which he interprets as primar- 
ily the cultivation of an intelligent way of 
acting. That phrase, set down in print, 
seems like a perfectly adequate foil 
against all the isms in the world; but 
isn’t that just the illusion which renders 
liberalism so ineffectual today? The 
propagandist gives a man something to 
believe in and gives it quickly and pleas- 
antly; the educator, while warning the 
unhappy student to beware of beliefs, 
especially easy ones, offers him only a 
method — a difficult one, too, let it be 
said. 


Iv ms zeal to eschew propaganda the 
educator often acts as though the conclu- 
sions or beliefs to which the use of his 
method might lead are no concern of his. 
Indeed, he seems to suspect them of being a 
little reprehensible just because they are 
conclusions. After all, he queries, what is 
to preventaconclusion, born of intellectual 
labor, from becoming an absolute habit, 
an idol, a standardized solution? It cannot 
be denied that this suspicion of the 
pragmatist is itself pragmatic, being 
founded on bitter experience, but the jit- 
tery attitude toward conclusions which it 
engenders casts the liberal in the role of 
bankrupt in ideas. His earning power is 
unimpaired, but he never seems to ac- 
cumulate any consumption goods. Not 
content to endure his poverty in silence, 
he raises the cry of demagogue against the 
man who does offer an attractive line of 
ideas for immediate use. All of this is hap- 
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pening in a world which is literally per- 
ishing for formulas of survival. 


Iw tae face of this alarming situation, 
many liberals have sold out to the enemy; 
the defeated type have surrendered to 
pessimism or retreated into cynicism. But 
others have frantically accelerated their 
activity in the hope that the methods of 
science, of creative intelligence, may still 
win the race with catastrophe. 

This last course of action is consistent, 
a thrilling adventure, and highly com- 
mendable. We might even grant it a sport- 
ing chance of success amid the exigencies 
of world events. But in the writer’s opin- 
ion it is not quite adequate. 

At the present moment, industry the 
world over seems to have tremendous 
sums to pour into research. Many regard 
this as very encouraging, but we have to 
remember that the vast bulk of laboratory 
research is in the field of natural law, and 
that achievements in this field disturb 
social adjustments faster than the feeble 
social sciences can cope with the problems 
created. Some say, ‘‘Wages are taken 
from the workers in order to discover 
processes and invent machines to deprive 
the workers of their jobs.’’ Obviously, 
the matter is not quite so simple, but the 
cold fact remains that mere technological 
science must be subordinated to, or asso- 
ciated with, social experimentation. Capi- 
talism, merely as a system of production 
and distribution, seems to contain the 
threat of self-destruction. As a socio- 
economic system it needs a tremendous 
amount of constructive work done on it. 

Just how inadequate technological ad- 
vance is to achieve the ends sought by 
liberals is demonstrated by the dictator 
countries, which make a virtue of pre- 
venting the scientific method and spirit 
that they encourage in industry from 
spilling over into the social realm. 

Many people find comfort in the belief 
that intelligence cannot be isolated. 
Sooner or later, they say, intellect trained 
in scientific industry will turn its atten- 


tion to problems of social organization. 
The psychologist will recognize in this 
idea his old friend, transfer. The sociol- 
ogist, while he may agree that a union of 
twentieth century technology with a 
thirteenth century social order cannot 
permanently endure, will realize that the 
amount of transfer which will occur will 
be limited by public demand, approval, 
and example. It needs neither a psy- 
chologist nor a sociologist to see that 
such a union would afford little encour- 
agement to the scientist to turn his atten- 
tion away from his test tubes. The liberal 
who is in a hurry, or who does not care to 
risk armageddon, will simply have to 
find some other program to supplement 
his encouragement of the laboratory. 


Avorn way in which hopeful liberals 
are attempting to speed up the intellec- 
tual regenerative forces is by improving 
the public schools. Projects, supervised 
study, Gary Plan, Dalton Plan, socialized 
recitations, unit teaching, contract teach- 
ing, experimental schools, progressive 
education — all are testimonials of the 
epic struggle to rescue the schools from 
institutional rigidity and make them 
places where the miracle of education may 
occur. *‘Save the child and you save all,”’ 
has seemed to be the slogan of many of 
those engrossed in this commendable 
undertaking. When they have taken time 
to look beyond the immediate task to the 
implications of their work, they visualize 
a regenerated social order resulting from 
the growing up of children who have 
been educated in the new schools. Speed 
up the educational reform and you will 
then have to wait only a very brief span 
of years before the world will be regulated 
on a basis of intelligence. Let those who 
believe this bend every effort to hold the 
dyke against militarism and chaos until 
the dangerous interim has passed. 

This is A BC logic which anybody can 
understand; but unfortunately, like most 
over-simplified arguments, it ignores an 
important fact. The child is not educated 
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in a vacuum; the adult society in which 
both he and the school exist plays a main 
part in the process. An adult society that 
does not utilize all its creative intelligence 
to develop a social order which will really 
educate its children can scarcely expect 
salvation from them. 


Tass suggests a third line of endeavor for 
liberals, one which they are not overlook- 
ing, namely, the education of adults. 
There is great promise in this movement. 
Many hope that adult education, supple- 
mented by the fostering of science and the 
reform of education, will be all that is 
necessary to pull the world out of the 
slough into which it seems to be slipping. 
The hope is a reasonable one, but there 
are difficulties, — the gradual decline in 
the learning capacity of adults, at least 
those over forty-five, the tyranny of 
habit, the suspicion and opposition of 
reactionaries, the need to make a living, 
the scarcity of adequate teachers, and the 
heavy financial cost. None of these is in- 
surmountable, but they all spell delay. 

It is true that the general spread of 
adult education will give a tremendous 
acceleration to the job of developing a 
genuine civilization. Adult education not 
only works immediately to modify social 
institutions, but it has a favorable reper- 
cussion on the education of the young. 
The main question is whether the acceler- 
ation will be great enough, in view of the 
fact that the forces of reaction today, 
profiting by modern techniques of organ- 
ization, by general insecurity, and by the 
machine products of science, are militant, 
and armed to the teeth. Not only that, 
they are wily; they are making use of the 
traditions, the folkways, and even the 
schools to win what at least looks like a 
willing following. They have Ministers 
of Propaganda. 


W: LIBERALS will have to do likewise. 
Now please, fellow liberals, do not desert 
at this juncture in consternation and hor- 
ror, and go off to mourn the complete 


moral and intellectual collapse of a col- 
league. I have not become stampeded, nor 
am I offering a counsel of desperation. 
After all, we liberals do believe in some- 
thing beside a method, don’t we? We be- 
lieve in an opportunity for our method to 
operate. The kind of social organization 
which is favorable to creative intelligence 
we have attempted to define as a democ- 
racy. Of course this is not a definition, 
and we have been in a state of nerves try- 
ing to keep careless people from defining it 
as a bicameral legislature, a six-year presi- 
dential term, and the like. In these days 
when all the reactionaries in the country 
take refuge behind our very unreactionary 
Constitution and seek to wrap the mantle 
of democracy around every special privi- 
lege and vested interest which time and 
human ingenuity have contrived, the nerv- 
ous state of liberals approaches collapse. 


Taz times call for a constructive policy, 
a militant policy aimed at reviving and 
sustaining those social forms and atti- 
tudes that are favorable to the free exer- 
cise of intelligence. Isn't that, you ask, 
exactly what we have been doing? Yes, in 
the slow and indirect way. We have hoped 
that a favorable attitude toward free 
speech, for example, would be an after- 
effect of a calm, intelligent grasp of the 
pros and cons of free speech. Why not 
propagandize the favorable attitude even 
before the child is old enough to handle 
the concept of intellectuality? Can we go 
wrong on that? Free speech is not a fixed 
social formula. If an institution appears 
which frustrates free speech, why not 
propagandize against it? 

Now I know the cautious liberal will 
see only danger in this course of action. 
Free speech is all right, but where is this 
going to stop? Who is to guarantee that 
discretion will be used in selecting the 
items to be propagandized? This is of 
course the characteristic liberal’s lack of 
confidence in his own intelligence. The 
reply to the objection is that we have a 
criterion in the question: what is con- 
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ducive to the free exercise of intelligence? 
If we can’t determine that, our intelli- 
gence is worthless and we had better shut 
up shop. We will have to, anyway, if we 
do not abandon our cautious, non-com- 
mittal attitude. 


Tose of us who are engaged in the 
adult education field realize that thou- 
sands of adults lack the conceptual back- 
ground and the developed intellectual 
capacity to understand many of the im- 
portant social questions of the day. Nev- 
ertheless, these adults are the objects of 
continuous propaganda pressure exerted 
by interested agents and, in one way or 
another, they play a role in the course of 
events. Realizing the futility of our ef- 
forts, are we to continue going through 
the motions of educational techniques or 
are we to adopt a fully intelligent policy 
of supplementing genuine instruction by 


the use of justifiable propaganda or 
indoctrination? 


For myself, I choose the latter course. I 
shall preserve my intellectual integrity by 
avoiding the ballyhoo and dishonest 
methods of the true propagandist. I shall 
not misrepresent nor becloud nor utilize 
the irrelevant to win approval or disap- 
proval of an idea. I shall employ educational 
methods just as far as they will take me, and 
then, where I consider the matter vital to 
the preservation of democracy, I shall at- 
tempt to influence. However, even where 
I consider it necessary to influence I shall 
present reasons. I shall be a special 
pleader for democracy, but not a tricky 
one. 

If this is not a sound position for a 
pragmatist, at least it will work better in 
an emergency, and the pragmatist loves a 
method that will work. 





What Actually 
Educates? . $¢%¢%%%% 


ARAH LAWRENCE COLLEGE was founded, 
S and partially endowed, by Mr. Wil- 
liam Van Duzer Lawrence on his estate in 
Bronxville, a suburb of New York City. 
It was opened in 1928 as a two-year col- 
lege for women and still gives a diploma 
upon the completion of that unit of work. 
It is now, however, accredited as a four- 
year college. It is limited to 275 students, 
of whom 239 are in residence. It has a 
teaching faculty of 62 members. 

From the beginning Sarah Lawrence 
College has been definitely committed to 
the problem of finding out what actually 
educates each student, rather than plan- 
ning an education for her in terms of 
what a group of faculty members think 
she ought to know. One of the principles 
of which we are most convinced is that 
learning, if effective, must be desired by 
the student and must start from her own 
experience. Therefore in selecting students 
we seek some evidence of an interest in 
their own education and we spend a great 
deal of time and effort in helping each to 
choose the work best suited to her. 

Probably no two students in college 
have identical programs. A student gen- 
erally carries three units at a time in each 
of which she has group work culminating 
in a two-hour weekly seminar, and indi- 
vidual work directed through a half-hour 
weekly conference with each instructor. 
Subject matter is seldom developed wholly 
chronologically, but starts rather with 
the student’s interest. European history 
may begin with a discussion of the Far 
Eastern situation or of Spain and then go 


Sarah Lawrence College Is Searching 
for Factors in the Learning Process 


By CONSTANCE WARREN 


back, economics with the study of certain 
key industries in which fathers of stu- 
dents are concerned, literature with 
O'Neill or Dos Passos and from them 
back through a study of the men who in- 
fluenced them. Biology begins with the 
study of the human body, because that is 
where the student's interest lies, and grad- 
ually works back to the amoeba. By that 
time the amoeba is capable of arousing an 
enthusiasm to which it must be wholly 
unaccustomed. Psychology starts for those 
who want it — and most of them do — 
with human relations, and may develop 
from there into sociology or create a 
thirst for laboratory experimentation. 


Crose contact with scholars in the fields 
of one’s interest, encouragement to work 
independently and maturely, and time in 
which to work intensively, mean that 
students frequently develop far beyond 
their age level. A third-year student con- 
tributed her original findings to the yearly 
report published by the American Ana- 
tomical Association, several have worked 
shoulder to shoulder with graduate stu- 
dents at the Woods Hole Laboratories, an 
anthology of verse by students in the 
first two years at the college was pub- 
lished professionally by Dutton, fresh- 
men frequently learn to hear and analyze 
music better than can generally be ex- 
pected of students who have been work- 
ing at it several years longer. If students 
encouraged to work along the lines of 
their own interests and for their own ob- 
jectives develop more rapidly than usual, 
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may not the individualized education 
lead to economies in time which will 
justify the expense? 


Tue arts take on a new significance in a 
college which from its inception puts 
them on a parity with academic studies. 
There is no pressure to reduce them to 
something which can be recorded on an 
examination paper. Emphasis in music is 
upon hearing, in painting upon seeing, 
in dramatics upon observation, sensory 
impressions, and understanding. The 
practice of techniques is considered re- 
spectable, and time in which to gain facil- 
ity in them is never crowded out by aca- 
demically minded faculty. Instead there is 
whole-hearted cooperation. A teacher of 
physics works with the music and the 
dramatics students, painting students 
spend some time in the biology labora- 
tories, a dramatics student interested in 
Actors Equity pursues her studies with a 
teacher of economics, music students in 
rhythm demonstrate to a class in creative 
writing. The arts are recognized to have 
not only artistic but also emotional and 
intellectual values which are essential 
to the full development of many students. 


We ane becoming increasingly aware of 
our obligation to teach students to ob- 
serve and to learn by experiences as well 
as to obtain information from books. 
More and more we are using New York, 
which is but half an hour away, and other 
neighboring smaller cities as laboratories. 
Not only do students in the arts visit pic- 
ture exhibitions, go to concerts and see 
plays constantly as an integral part of the 
year’s study, but students of sociology 
work half a day a week in settlement 
houses and clinics, science students work 
in hospitals, psychology students in our 
own and other nursery schools, and his- 
tory students study the workings of gov- 
ernment in Mount Vernon. One econom- 
ics student cooperated with the Henry 
Street Settlement on a survey of housing, 
another with the Minimum Wage Divi- 


sion of the State Department of Labor. 
A group made a study of housing condi- 
tions in Tuckahoe, another studied stand- 
ards of living of teachers in Yonkers dur- 
ing the depression. Students of publica- 
tions work on papers in neighboring 
towns, and groups frequently take field 
trips to neighboring industrial plants, 
penal institutions, hospitals, housing de- 
velopments, etc. 

Photography is being taught, not as an 
end in itself, but as a means of training in 
observation. One senior presented a report 
on the fish industry of New York which 
was almost entirely photographic. She 
had been out in the shad boats on the 
Hudson at dawn, down at the fish docks 
and markets, and recorded selling on 
hucksters’ stands as well as in Madison 
Avenue shops. 

Nor does this lessen the use of the li- 
brary. The students withdraw an average 
of about eighty books a year for over- 
night use, in addition to reference books 
used in the library. 


W: THINK Of education in terms of all 
the experiences which come to the stu- 
dent while at college. One member of the 
teaching faculty, who keeps in very close 
touch with the student’s work and who 
sees her in weekly conferences, acts as her 
adviser. The adviser may consult our 
psychiatrist when in doubt about how to 
guide a student, or may send the student 
directly to him. It is interesting to note, 
however, that a good deal of the time of 
the psychiatrist is spent in consultation 
with faculty committees on the advisa- 
bility of certain procedures from the 
point of view of the emotional reaction 
of students. 

I am sometimes asked whether in this 
kind of college we find that girls from 
progressive schools are better prepared 
than girls who have had more formal 
schooling. We do find that the girls from 
progressive schools have one quality 
which is essential. They have discovered 
that education is interesting and they 
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want to study. They know how to go at 
it themselves. We also feel that by and 
large they have a relationship to the fac- 
ulty which makes it possible for the faculty 
as companions-in-learning to work with 
them more easily. 

For the last three years we have been 
working under a grant from the General 
Education Board on an intensive study 
of what educates on the college level. 
The deeper we penetrate into the subject 
the more we realize how complex the 
learning process is and how little is 
known about it. We are convinced that 
the tie-up between the emotional and the 
intellectual is very close, and we have 
learned just enough to be less satisfied 
than ever with the obedient performance 
of tasks set by persons in authority. We 
are trying to get behind high records as 
well as failures, to find what experiences 
really contribute to the growth of the 
student and therefore are of lasting value. 

We are beginning to see that the prob- 


lem must be broken down into a number 
of smaller units. We are making a study 
of the effect of authority on young people. 
We are doing a great deal of research on 
the whole question of interests at that age 
level, on the question of the effects of 
failure on young people and the effects of 
competition, on the question of person- 
ality — why some people are aggressive 
and others backward. 


Tumse are all facets of the learnin g 
process, and each deserves close and 
painstaking observation and analysis be- 
fore we can plan an effective college edu- 
cation. We exist as a small laboratory to 
study these problems. Our difference from 
older colleges lies not so much in the 
type of work we are carrying on as in the 
seriousness with which we are attempting 
to check its results. We hope in time to 
have light on this general subject which 
may be of value to other liberal arts 
colleges. 


The Occasion 
and Mother. $¢0¢00%%% 


yer the six months of the year 
when he was not giving lectures, 
Father spent most of his time at home. 
Every morning he was in his study, pre- 
sumably hard at work. Although George 
and I, when we were small and curious, 
had often been keyhole witnesses to the 
fact that Father used his mornings prin- 
cipally for cat naps, we were never al- 
lowed to seek him out or to make noises 
at his door. It was in absolute silence that 
we peeked through at his long body 
slumped in a comfortable chair, size- 
twelve feet crossed far in front of the rest 
of him, black hair toppling over closed 
eyes, full lips puckered by the pressure of 
his chin which rested on his collarbone, 
and slender hands dangling almost to the 
floor. We listened to his heavy breathing 
and watched for each slight movement as 
though he might have been a strange 
animal whose habits puzzled and in- 
trigued us. 

Whenever he was up late at night — 
and he usually was, with talk and smoke 
and maybe a trifle of drink — he napped 
at intervals during the following morn- 
ing. But whatever he was doing, we were 
never allowed on any pretext to disturb 
him, for there were times when he really 
became absorbed in his thesis, and it was 
for the sake of those precious moments 
that his privacy was so jealousy guarded. 
One never could tell when the inspiration 
might begin. 

Mother worked in the mornings, too, 
but since she had no study, she used her 
bedroom, where the door always stood 


Of Course, Father Believed in Equal 
Opportunity for Creative Achievement 


By MOTIER HARRIS FISHER 


wide open. For a time she tried closing it, 
but soon found that it disturbed her less 
if we walked or ran boldly in rather than 
came tap-tapping around outside. George 
and I needed to confer with her often, 
asking whether a particular scratch re- 
quired attention (we were taught to be 
careful of infection), or which socks 
matched properly, or whether the comic 
section of last evening’s paper had been 
thrown out. Lissa, the Negro girl, also 
required frequent conferences, but hers 
were primarily concerned with the eter- 
nally pressing subject of menu. 


Ox THE edges of her consciousness it was 
necessary for Mother to keep fresh all 
kinds of extraneous questions: whether it 
might not prove simpler in the end just to 
go out to the kitchen and make the 
dessert for lunch herself rather than ex- 
plain three times to thick-headed Lissa 
the exact processes necessary for success 
and then risk ultimate failure; whether 
George would remember his chore of 
setting out the garbage for early collec- 
tion; whether it would be best to send 
after the meat or chance a prompt de- 
livery; whether she had made it quite 
clear to the cleaner that Father's suit 
must be ready for Wednesday's reception. 
There was never a morning free of these 
little problems which rested on Mother 
for solution. 

All the odors from the kitchen found 
their way to Mother's bedroom, so that 
when Lissa forgot and let something 
burn, Mother was the first to know. She 
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was sensitive to odors and could often 
tell at once whether the burning food was 
something which could be ignored, like 
oatmeal boiling over, or the more im- 
portant matter of a cake which she had 
herself prepared to the baking stage for a 
special occasion. She would pause in her 
work, lift her head slightly, and wrinkle 
her nose. Sniff, sniff. Then, with a sigh, 
she would either continue working or put 
down her materials hurriedly and rush to 
the kitchen in the hope of staving off a 
minor disaster. Once in the kitchen she 
always found several tasks which needed 
her prompt attention. Perhaps it was my 
party dress set out for pressing, or a dam- 
aged football which she had promised to 
sew up for George before the afternoon 
— tasks which, if neglected, would not 
have stirred a nation, but for which Lissa 
had no time to spare. Because of them, 
Mother’s own work grew cold in her 
bedroom another day. 


Farner was terrifically modern in his 
attitude toward women. He always 
claimed that he and Mother were part- 
ners, and he encouraged Mother to go on 
with her ‘‘creative’’ work. When I was 
older, I boasted to my friends of Father's 
liberal attitude. ‘‘My father insists that 
Mother shall have time for her own inter- 
ests,"’ I remember saying. ‘‘She works 
every morning just as he does. Of course 
she never turns out anything that can 
compare with Father's because he is a bit 
of a genius, I guess, and Mother just the 
plodding and painstaking type. But at 
least she can never claim that she did not 
have an equal opportunity.”’ 

That Mother was painstaking could 
not be denied. She spent weeks at a 
stretch on Father’s indices or his proof- 
reading while her own creative efforts lay 
dormant. Father would protest that she 
should take herself more seriously. ‘*You 
really must refuse to spend so much time 
over my drudge work,’’ he often said, as 
he stopped to imprint a light kiss on 
Mother's bright, placid face. ‘‘You have 


to respect your own endeavors; no one 
will respect them more than you do your- 
self.’’ And then he would slip out, leav- 
ing the bundle of proof sheets on her bed. 
He knew that he could trust nobody else 
to give them the conscientious attention 
that Mother always gave. He never had 
to re-check after she had finished. 


Oven he would come into her bedroom 
to ask about the exact shades of meaning 
in some new words which he wanted to 
use. Mother’s experience as an English 
teacher in a woman's college before her 
marriage had made her extremely com- 
petent in this respect. If it was not advice 
about words he sought, he would come to 
remind her that she had promised to 
order a certain book, or that other sup- 
plies were needed. He always apologized 
for these intrusions and seldom failed to 
repeat the warning: “If you wish to do 
good work you must take yourself more 
seriously.” 

Mother always smiled and nodded. 
When he came at eleven o'clock, as he 
frequently did, and invited Mother to 
join him in a stroll about the park before 
lunch, he would have been greatly sur- 
prised if she had said: ‘‘This is the first 
half-hour today in which I have been able 
to concentrate and now, if ever, I must 
take myself seriously.”’ 

He would have been surprised and a 
little hurt, because it was impossible for 
him to believe that Mother was really as 
important a human individual as he. 
More important than a pudding, yes; 
more important than the children’s 
whims; more important than his proof 
sheets, perhaps. He could grant all that 
with perfect sincerity, but it never oc- 
curred to him that he himself might have 
been included in the list of those things 
secondary to Mother’s personal achieve- 
ment. He honestly believed that women 
were less potential in the creative sphere 
than men, and he could cite absolutely 
overwhelming statistics to uphold his be- 
lief. If he had thought the situation 
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through he would have been forced to 
admit that what he wanted was not that 
Mother should take her ‘‘career’’ seri- 
ously, but that she should uphold his 
position of pride in an advanced attitude 
toward women; that she should remain a 
consistent living proof of his position on 
sex equality. 


I; WOULD interest me greatly to know 
how much of all this was clear to Mother. 
She never quite revealed the extent of her 
insight, but it is possible that she agreed 
with Father as to which was the creative 
sex. At any rate, as the years passed and 
Father's work grew heavier, she spent 
most of her time as his very competent 
secretary, and not once, to my knowl- 
edge, did she admit that many of the 
ideas for which Father became known 
originated in her bedroom. 

Of course Mother never dared to regard 
herself as of much individual importance. 
Father relied on her companionship and 
she knew perfectly well that if it was not 
forthcoming there were always unat- 
tached women eager to give him any- 
thing she might refuse. He needed but to 
step across into the park to find women of 
leisure with an eye out for restless males. 
If Mother had felt secure in her talent she 
might have dared to respect it to the ex- 
tent of refusing to allow the exigencies of 
daily routine to drain her energies; but 
she lived in a vicious circle of doubt 
which could not be dispelled. 


Sussoss that she had locked her door 
on husband, children, and maid, leaving 
them to solve their own trifling problems, 
and had concentrated all her efforts on her 
own work long enough to evaluate her 
ability, only to conclude that it was, 
after all, mediocre. What then? Imagining 
all the possible consequences to the peace 
and morale of the household, she was 
bound to decide that the experiment in- 
volved too much risk. Besides, she was 
devoted to Father and to the idea of 
homemaking. It would have been diffi- 


cult to convince her that any woman's 
personal achievement was more impor- 
tant than the maintenance of a well- 
balanced family life. She knew that every 
family needed a responsible person who 
was prepared to rise to the occasion. 
Tradition and experience had fitted the 
woman for that job. 

Whether she resented the general 
opinion that women were incapable of 
the highest type of creative work, I do 
not know. Perhaps she felt that it did not 
matter whether they were or not. She 
accepted Father's conclusions on the sub- 
ject without argument, because she was 
proud of him and was able to live a rich 
life indirectly through his personal suc- 
cess. It is just possible that she rejected 
the idea of equality with Father as she 
might have with God, because certain 
inequalities are pleasant. 


"Waarever her innermost thoughts on 
the subject may have been, Mother re- 
mained the best example of all the con- 
clusions which it pleased Father to make 
regarding sex-differences: 

1. Women have less energy than men. 
Witness: Mother tires more quickly when 
they are walking and she does not crave 
sports. (Father never considered that 
Mother was on her feet many hours dur- 
ing the day while he sat relaxed.) 

2. Women need more sleep than men, 
indicating a closer alliance with the lower 
animal types. Witness: Mother some- 
times falls asleep in the evenings by 
eleven o'clock, just when things are be- 
coming lively. (Father does not remem- 
ber that Mother is up and about long 
before he wakes in the morning. He 
discounts the cat naps.) 

3. Women have less intellectual curi- 
osity than men. Witness: Mother slumps 
in the middle of profound discussions. 

4. Women have less creative urge. 
Witness: Mother, given every opportu- 
nity and encouragement, creates little or 
nothing, though her premarriage success 
indicated potentiality. 
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5. Women are better at tedious detail. 
Witness: Mother spends hours revising 
Father’s loosely-constructed sentences. 

6. Women are less intense, more pli- 
able. Witness: Mother lends her will to 
the needs of every other member of the 
family without protest; she gives way 
whenever there is a question of conflict. 


So on and on. Father worked up some 
of his best lectures on the subject of sex 
differences, and those who heard him ac- 
cepted his conclusions as seriously as they 
would have accepted those of absolute 
science. He was particularly influential 
because of Mother’s status as a ‘‘new 
woman,”’ one of those rare and fortunate 
women who could have marriage, moth- 
erhood, and a career. One of Father's best 
little stunts was to lecture before wom- 
en’s clubs telling them in a charming and 
indirect manner how very inferior they 
really were. They ate out of the hand of 
this enchanting male who classified 
them with the grass-chewing mammals. 

If he thought of Mother as a member of 
this lower order, he was none the less 
fond of her; much of his tenderness was 
derived from his conviction that she was 
weaker. I sometimes wonder what might 
have happened if her personal ambition 
had been stronger. It is possible, even 
probable, that she could have turned out 


work that would have gained more recog- 
nition than his. In that case, he would 
have been generous in his praise, no 
doubt, but I believe that the tender solici- 
tude would have turned quite soon into 
competitive distrust which might have 
demoralized our family life. This would 
have happened, not because Father was 
lacking in fair-mindedness, but because he 
lived in an age which had not advanced 
beyond the point where it was necessary 
for any self-respecting male to maintain 
a position from which he could patronize 
his wife. It was a noble thing to encour- 
age independent achievement for women, 
and safe enough as long as they failed to 
take advantage of that encouragement to 
the extent of equalling or outstripping 
their husbands. 


Mornzr was among the first of the new 
order of women who must balance their 
lives on a social tightrope, never quite 
free of the obligation to rise to the occa- 
sion with gracious capability and, at the 
same time, expected to justify themselves 


through individual achievement. There 
are many thousands of her kind today, 
struggling against overwhelming odds 
for a place in the sun and still as dependent 
as was Mother on masculine generosity 
or masculine whim for their very privi- 
lege of entering the race. 





The Need for a Federal 
Consumer Agency.+-+-. 


= concern over rising living 
costs has again brought to the fore 
the problems of the consumer and the 
question of what the Federal Government 
should do on the consumer's behalf. 
Since the days of N.R.A., the need of a 
federal agency especially devoted to the 
consumer interest has been urged by those 
who regard adequate protection of the 
consumer as essential to any balanced pro- 
gtam. Such an agency is now suggested by 
the President’s Committee on Adminis- 
tration Management as a unit of the pro- 
posed Department of Welfare. In view of 
the long-standing interest of A.A.U.W. 
in consumer problems, it is relevant for us 
to inquire whether the establishment of a 
consumer agency in the Federal Govern- 
ment would be appropriate and timely, 
and what sorts of functions such an 
agency should perform.' 

A special consumer agency would fill a 
real place, for although the extension and 
coordination of some of the present con- 
sumer services scattered through various 
parts of the government would go far 


1The Legislative Program adopted by the 1937 
A. A. U. W. Convention includes an item calling for 
“support of legislation in the interest of the con- 
sumer, including revision of the federal Food and 
Drugs Act and the protection of the consumer against 
unfair trade practices.’’ The Committee on Social 
Studies, in considering the interests of the consumer, 
has gone on record in favor of a consumer agency in 
the Federal Government. In this article the author 
expresses only her personal views regarding such an 
agency; the Association has not, at this writing, 
gone on record in favor of any particular form of 
federal agency devoted to the consumer's interests. 

~ Eprror’s Nore. 


The Consumer Looks to the National 
Government for Essential Services 


By CAROLINE F. WARE 


toward representing and protecting the 
consumer, there is no doubt that there are 
many services which the consumer sorely 
needs which existing governmental agen- 
cies are not in a position to render. 


Frusr and foremost there is need for a 
division of consumer standards which will 
serve as a coordinating and promotional 
body for the development of grades and 
labels for consumer goods. The manner in 
which such a division should operate was 
set forth in a report to the Consumers Ad- 
visory Board of N.R.A. in December 
1933. That report proposed that a con- 
sumers standards division undertake the 
following tasks: 


(1) Canvass the field of consumer standardization to 
determine what standards have already been devel- 
oped by private agencies, what basic testing tech- 
niques have been developed which could serve as a 
basis for the formulation of consumer standards, and 
what commodity fields present the greatest need and 
the greatest possibilities for the development of 
grades and standards in the immediate future. 


(2) Be responsible for defining, after conference with 
consumers and industry, the qualities upon which 
consumer standards could be based which would 
provide minimum specifications for given products 
and would establish grades for such products as can 
appropriately be graded. 


(3) Secure the necessary technical research and basic 
testing from other government agencies now equipped 
to do laboratory work, and, where appropriate, from 
university and other laboratories outside of the gov- 
ernment. (A consumer standards division should not 
set up its own laboratory to make technical tests, for 
the variety of technical equipment and technical 
skill needed to test all types of consumer goods would 
involve tremendous outlay and the duplication of 
existing facilities.) 
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(4) On the basis of such technical research, draw up 
grades and standards and promulgate them as na- 
tional standards for consumer goods. 


It appears that nothing short of a na- 
tional division of consumer standards can 
bring substantial progress toward the use 
of standard specifications and the ade- 
quate labeling of consumer goods. Slight 
beginnings in the direction of labeling are 
being made at the present time by agencies 
outside of the government, notably the 
Consumer-Retailer Relations Council and 
the Committee on Ultimate Consumer 
Goods of the American Standards Associ- 
ation; but the consumer cannot wait for 
private efforts nor can such private efforts 
even be expected to have the extent or 
force which would accompany the devel- 
opment of consumer standards by an 
agency of the federal government. 


No OTHER agency of the government is 
in a position to develop consumer stand- 
ards, except on a few specialized products, 
such as drugs and certain foods. With 
respect to a few commodities, groups 


outside of government, in one case an 
association of hospitals, in another case 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
have gone to the Bureau of Standards with 
requests for work looking toward the 
development of standards for particular 
articles, including technical tests of per- 
formance in terms of which standards 
might be set up. The Bureau of Home 
Economics has done valuable pioneer 
work on standards for certain textile 
products and for refrigerators, but its 
limited staff and its responsibilities for 
work in connection with the agricultural 
program have prevented the full develop- 
ment of the Bureau's possibilities in this 
field. 

It should be the responsibility of a gov- 
ernment consumer agency to be continu- 
ally at work shaping requests such as 
these for scientific work from government 
and private laboratories; it should be pro- 
vided with funds which it could allocate 
to carrying on this work; and it should 


translate the results into workable stand- 
ards in terms of which goods in the stores 
can be labeled. 


Iw THE second place, the consumer needs 
research into basic economic factors af- 
fecting his interest. The Federal Govern- 
ment now conducts such research for the 
benefit of the farmer, the business man, 
and the worker. The Department of Agri- 
culture maintains an extensive service 
which keeps the farmers abreast of crop 
prices and the state of the market, and 
which penetrates to the underlying eco- 
nomic conditions affecting the farmer. 
The Department of Commerce provides 
business men with a monthly survey of 
current business, with studies of par- 
ticular industries, and with advice as to 
outlets for products. The Department of 
Labor collects wage information and 
studies the economic conditions of work- 
ers in various industries and under various 
circumstances. The consumer needs an 
economic research service comparable to 
these. As consumers, we need to know 
about movements of retail prices in gen- 
eral and the price situation in particular 
industries. We need a guide to our pur- 
chasing as much as the farmer and the 
business man need guides to the sale of 
their products. 

At the present time, a mere handful of 
retail prices are reported by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics and the limited funds 
available to the Bureau for this purpose 
make scarcely any analysis of these prices 
possible. 

Prices of some agricultural products are 
reported by the Consumers’ Counsel of the 
A.A.A. The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
publishes quarterly a cost-of-living index 
for wage workers, and also a large series 
of wholesale prices. There is need for 
augmenting and analyzing this body of 
material from the point of view of the con- 
sumer, just as comparable data are ana- 
lyzed for the business man and the farmer. 
An agency should also be in a position to 
conduct special studies such as the anal- 
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ysis of the pricing policies of particular 
industries which was made by the Con- 
sumers’ Project of the Department of 
Labor in 1935-36. 

Research into economic conditions af- 
fecting the consumer is further needed to 
form a basis for public policy. When legis- 
lation affecting, for example, wages and 
hours of labor or agricultural policy is 
proposed, legislators are able to turn to 
the Departments of Labor and Agricul- 
ture for studies which can give them a 
factual basis for making legislative deci- 
sions. It is customary practice for techni- 
cians from the departments concerned to 
be called before congressional committees 
to testify as to the conditions which the 
legislation is designed to affect and the 
probable effect of the legislation on those 
conditions. No agency is in a position to 
furnish the legislators with such informa- 
tion on matters which concern the con- 
sumer except within very limited spheres. 
Measures such as the Robinson-Patman 
and Miller-Tydings Acts which directly 
affect consumers through their limitation 
on price discounts are considered and 
passed in the absence of adequate analyses 
of their implications from the point of 
view of the consumer. 


Tumour, the consumer needs a general 
information service comparable to the 
Labor Information Bulletin which the 
Department of Labor puts out for work- 
ers. This need is now being partly sup- 
plied by the Consumers’ Guide, published 
by the Consumers’ Counsel of the A.A.A., 
but as the periodical of an agricultural 
agency this publication suffers from seri- 
ous limitations. As an arm of an agency 
serving the farmer, it may deal only 
with agricultural products, and cannot 
devote its undivided attention to the 
consumer. 

A bulletin published by a consumer 
agency which is not merely a part of a 
farm agency, could be designed to be- 
come the channel through which informa- 
tion on grades and standards, prices, cost 


of living, and economic conditions affect- 
ing the consumer could be put into the 
consumer's hands. It could make avail- 
able information on purchasing and use 
derived through the technical studies of 
the various government agencies, such as 
the Bureau of Home Economics, and it 
could call consumers’ attention to condi- 
tions uncovered by the policing agencies, 
such as the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion, which are responsible for consumer 
protection. 


Tinuse are the three main unmet needs 
which an independent consumer agency 
should serve. Such an agency would, pre- 
sumably, incorporate into itself the Con- 
sumers’ Counsel of the A.A.A. and the 
Consumers’ Project of the Department of 
Labor. Whether the cost-of-living index 
and the cost-of-living studies of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics should be in- 
cluded is a matter of question in view of 
the use which is made of the cost-of- 
living index as a basis for wage negotia- 
tion. The determining factor should be 
the possibility of a more vigorous devel- 
opment of these activities. The collection 
of retail prices, now carried on by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, should be ex- 
panded to include more than the limited 
number of items now covered, and a con- 
tinuous analysis of the significance of 
price changes should be undertaken. The 
gathering of prices might well remain a 
Bureau of Labor Statistics function, if 
enough funds should be made available 
to do a full job, while analysis of the 
prices gathered, which nobody is now 
doing, could be a responsibility of the 
new agency. 

The work of the Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics is so closely tied to the work of 
planning for the utilization of farm prod- 
ucts and the Agricultural Extension Serv- 
ice that its major activities would pre- 
sumably continue to be carried on within 
the Department of Agriculture, although 
some special aspects of its work might 
possibly be shifted. 
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The development of a separate con- 
sumer agency would not do away with 
the need for consumer representatives on 
commissions such as the Bituminous Coal 
Commission, which now includes a con- 
sumer representative. Such representa- 
tives, whose responsibility is to share in 
policy making, would continue to func- 
tion, and their position should be defi- 
nitely strengthened by their ability to turn 
to the economic research section of an in- 
dependent consumer agency for fuller re- 
search than they are likely to be in a posi- 
tion to make themselves. 


Consumer interest should continue to be 
represented in shaping the soil conserva- 
tion and marketing plans of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The National Re- 
sources Committee will continue to need 
someone to integrate studies of consumer 
need with its studies of how natural and 
productive resources may be developed to 
serve such needs. The Department of 
Commerce would continue to work, as its 
Division of Consumer Markets is now 
working, on methods of distributing 
goods and providing consumers with 
retail services. 

The Food and Drug Administration is 
shockingly ill-equipped, by the terms of 
its enabling act and by the appropriations 
on the basis of which it has to carry on its 
activity, to provide the protection to life 
and health entrusted to it. Although the 
Federal Trade Commission is empowered 
to deal with misbranding and false ad- 
vertising, it cannot begin to deal ade- 
quately with these offenses. Its power is 
limited to those acts which injure com- 
petitors; the manner in which cases are 
called to the Commission's attention does 
not provide anything like complete cover- 


age; definitions of false advertising and 
misbranding allow many of the most 
flagrant abuses to go unchecked; penalties 
are often ineffective in preventing a repeti- 
tion of the offense. Neither agency has 
the legal basis to serve as a bulwark of 
consumer protection. 

The problem of policing goes beyond 
the present inadequacies of jurisdiction, 
procedure, and funds on the part of the 
Food and Drug Administration and the 
Federal Trade Commission. As grades and 
standards are developed, a system of spot 
checking — buying in the market of sam- 
ples to be tested for conformity to labels 
— would seem to be involved in any ade- 
quate system of enforcement. Whether an 
independent consumer agency should be 
given responsibility for such checking, or 
whether this responsibility should be en- 
trusted to other enforcement agencies of 
the government, is an open question. But 
only if enforcement is supported by suffi- 
cient funds can reliable standards for con- 
sumer goods and accurate and consistent 
labeling be developed and maintained. 


Tae veep for a separate consumer agency 
to provide the consumer with legitimate 
and necessary services which he is not 
now receiving seems very clear. The exist- 
ence of such an agency should have the 
effect of strengthening the agencies now 
rendering partial service to the consumer 
by providing additional research itself in 
the economic field, by stimulating techni- 
cal research in its effort to secure the de- 
velopment of standards, and by providing 
a more adequate channel through which 
the results of research and of protective 
activities may reach those for whom such 
activities are carried on, the ultimate 
consumer. 





Women’s Work and 
Economic Change «++. 


OCATIONAL guidance has traveled a 
long way since the days of ‘‘round 
pegs and square holes.”’ Its objective is 
still to bring the right person and the 
right job together. But fundamental voca- 
tional guidance starts far behind the 
counselor and the student or the place- 
ment officer and the candidate. Jobs do 
not grow in card files nor in pamphlets on 
occupations. Jobs grow in communities. 
Good jobs in adequate numbers grow in 
well organized and well administered 
communities. Such communities do not 
spring into being by chance. They are the 
result of thoughtful work on the part of 
intelligent and interested citizens. And 
for women it cannot be too often or too 
strongly pointed out that it is in commu- 
nities administered according to the tenets 
of democracy that women have the best 
economic opportunities. A whole book 
should be written showing the relation- 
ship between the rise and fall of democ- 
racy and the rise and fall of the economic 
and political status of women. 
Vocational guidance has two phases — 
the highly technical phase of testing, in- 
terviewing, counseling, and placement, 
and the equally important phase of study- 
ing the community and sharing in com- 
munity planning with the objective of 
helping toward the development of 
worth-while jobs in sufficient number. 
This is a task for the intelligent citizen as 
well as for the various experts. In final 
analysis the citizen, not the expert, has 
the power to make such plans function. 
It is to this community phase of guid- 
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Vocational Guidance Needs Data on 
Local Situations and Specific Trends 


By CHASE GOING WOODHOUSE 


ance that the Institute of Women’s Pro- 
fessional Relations has been largely de- 
voting its time during the past two years 
— in work on a study of trends in occupa- 
tions since 1900.' Such a study is neces- 
sary if we are to know our communities in 
terms of their occupational possibilities. 


Huns only a few facts can be given to il- 
lustrate two principles which persons 
interested in vocational guidance must 
bear in mind. They are, first, the impor- 
tance of always viewing problems of 
guidance in terms of the changing eco- 
nomic situation, and second, the necessity 
of not being content with figures for the 
United States as a whole, or for a major 
occupational division as a unit. Individ- 
uals must live in specific communities and 
work in a specific field. Geographical 
areas differ in many particulars very 
widely from the general picture for the 
country as a whole, and special lines of 
work within a major occupational divi- 
sion show developments varying mark- 
edly. These principles have been recog- 
nized by guidance workers, but the 
requisite data have not been readily 
available. 

Now what are some of the factors in the 
changing economic situation which 
should be considered when discussing 
vocational possibilities for women? 


1 The Institute has supervised Connecticut W.P.A. 
Project 3017 sponsored by the State Board of Educa- 
tion. Statistical data used in this paper have been 
drawn from that source. Unless otherwise noted, 
figures are from the Twelfth, Thirteenth, Fourteenth, 
and Fifteenth Censuses of the United States. 
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There is much evidence that women are 
becoming and wil] have to become a more 
and more permanent factor in the eco- 
nomic world of gainful employment. In 
the first place, women are increasing more 
rapidly than are men in the total popula- 
tion. In two areas, New England and the 
South Atlantic states, there are actually, 
in absolute numbers, more women than 
men. Further, in the East South Central 
states the difference in favor of the men is 
very small. 

In the decade 1920 to 1930, in only two 
states, New York and Vermont, was the 
increase in male population greater than 
in the female population, and the differ- 
ence was very slight, some one per 
cent. In all the other states the rate of 
increase of female population was the 
greater. 


Tas more rapid increase of women has 
been especially noticeable in cities. It is 
there that the great women-employing 
occupations are found. This increase is not 
all natural. Women are migrating to 
cities and villages from farms in greater 
numbers than are men.! There are few oc- 
cupations for them in the country. 

This migration of women from country 
to city is upsetting the sex ratio. There 
are in the United States just over 102 
males for each 100 females. However, this 
ratio differs widely if rural and urban 
areas are considered separately. Recent 
studies show that in farm territory there 
are in certain areas as many as 113 males 
for each 100 females. In cities the situa- 
tion is reversed, and such ratios as 99, 97, 
or 94 males to 100 females are reported.? 


1 Harold F. Dorn and Frank Lorimer, *‘Migration, 
Reproduction and Population Adjustment,’’ Annals 
of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
November 1936, Vol. 88, pp. 280-287. 

2See, for example, P. G. Beck, Recent Trends in the 
Rural Population of Obio, Bul. 533, May 1934, Ohio 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Wooster, Ohio. 
R. W. Murchie and M. E. Jarchow, Population 
Trends in Minnesota, Bul. 327, February 1937, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


Here is a problem for social pla: ning. 
Men-employing a2! + omen-emrioying 
industries shou. pe better balanced 
geographicaliy. 


I. 1s still true that both a larger absolute 
number of men and a larger proportion of 
all men than of all women are employed. 
However, women are tending to catch up. 
The number of gainfully occupied women 
has been increasing more rapidly than has 
the number of gainfully occupied men. In 
the last decade the census shows that the 
number of gainfully employed men in- 
creased at almost the same rate as did the 
total male population, but this rate of in- 
crease was some 3 per cent less than the 
increase of the male population 10 years 
old and over. On the other hand, the 
number of gainfully occupied women in- 
creased 8.8 per cent more rapidly than did 
the total female population and 5.2 per 
cent faster than the number of females 10 
years old and over. 

There are some apparent exceptions to 
this general trend. In five New England 
states, two Southern states, and Arkansas 
the female population 10 years old and 
over increased more rapidly than did the 
number of women gainfully employed. 
Economic conditions explain the situa- 
tion in Arkansas. In the other six states 
the proportion of women in gainful em- 
ployment is already high — higher than 
for the country as a whole. As more 
women enter paid work, apparently the 
rate of increase in the number gainfully 
employed slows down and behaves more 
like the rate of increase of gainfully em- 
ployed men. 

This would seem to be one indication 
that after all women are just people. 
Changed economic conditions took men 
out of handcraft domestic production into 
a large-scale system. Women are follow- 
ing. They are leaving their unspecialized 
domestic work and going, not into the 
Same occupations as men, necessarily, but 
into paid jobs of some sort. 

Different parts of the country show 
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quite different proportions of their women 
in paid work. In the United States as a 
whole, 22.0 per cent of the female popula- 
tion 10 years old and over is employed. 
This varies from 27.5 per cent in New 
England to 17.3 per cent in the Mountain 
States; or, by individual states, from 31.1 
per cent in South Carolina to 13.1 per cent 
in West Virginia. 

In every section relatively more women 
are employed in cities than in the per- 
tinent state as a whole. At the top of the 
list are Washington, D. C., with 40.1 per 
cent of its women employed; Manhattan, 
New York, 39.5 per cent; Atlanta, Geor- 
gia, 38.8 per cent; New Bedford, Massa- 
chusetts, 38.0 per cent; Tampa, Florida, 
36.1 per cent. Cities as scattered as Kansas 
City, Missouri; Portland, Oregon; San 
Francisco, Dallas, New Orleans, Mem- 
phis, and Norfolk show 30 per cent or 
more of their women in gainful em- 
ployment. 

The explanation of this situation is 
very evident. Cities are attracting women 
because of the job opportunities they offer 
and it is the job-seeking woman who 
migrates from the rural areas. This 
creates a special guidance problem for the 
rural schools. They must not only equip 
girls for life in their own communities, 
but must also keep in mind the fact that, 
at least under present conditions, many of 
their students will have to be prepared for 
life and employment in the cities. And 
again, there is need for guidance agencies 
in the city which can disseminate infor- 
mation on the type of worker which their 
city can absorb. 


Tas increase in the proportion of mar- 
tied women in paid work is another factor 
indicating the tendency toward an in- 
creasing likeness between men and women 
in the matter of employment. In no state 
are less than 19 per cent of all the women 
in gainful employment married, and in 38 
States the married women constitute at 
least one quarter of all women gainfully 
occupied. 





There has been a revival of the discus- 
sion of this so-called problem of married 
women’s work. It may well be the swan 
song of those who ‘“‘point with alarm.” 
For Dr. Alba Edwards of the U. S. Bureau 
of the Census estimates that unless the 
present trend takes a sudden turn, by 1970 
there will be more married women than 
single women employed. Apparently 
married women are also people, and 
economic forces work on them as well as 
on other human beings! 


Anorner problem of vital concern in 
connection with employment for women 
— and men, also, for that matter — is the 
question of age. What are the chances for 
the older woman? 

Since our total population is increasing 
more slowly than formerly, there are rela- 
tively more people in the upper age group. 
But this does not wipe out the signifi- 
cance of the number of women 45 years 
old and over who are now found in paid 
work. The last census figures show 20.4 
per cent of all women employed as 45 
years old or over, a larger proportion than 
in 1920. 

Now, as always, the figures for all oc- 
cupations need to be broken down before 
they have real value for vocational guid- 
ance purposes. Looking at age groups, we 
find that in the last census the group 
listed as ‘‘Public Service not elsewhere 
classified’ led in the proportion of women 
45 years old or over, 38.6 per cent being in 
that group. 

In the other major occupational divi- 
sions the proportion of women of this 
older age group was distinctly smaller, — 
in domestic and personal service, 29.8 per 
cent; trade, 21.8 per cent; professional 
service, 17.9 per cent; manufacturing and 
mechanical industries, 17.6 per cent; 
transportation and communication, 7.3 
per cent; clerical work, 7.2 per cent. 

In transportation and communication, 
by far the largest group of women are 
telephone operators. Here are the younger 
workers; in fact, 21.1 per cent in transpor- 
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tation and communication are under 20 
years old. Clerical work, too, is dis- 
tinctly a younger woman's job, with 16.7 
per cent of the women in it under 20, and 
33.5 per cent 20-24 years of age. 


Bor again, figures for these major divi- 
sions do not tell the whole story for those 
who are trying to get a picture of wom- 
en’s occupations. For example, taking 
only the occupations in which college 
women might be interested, under public 
service would be found probation and 
trust officers — a group in which older 
women actually predominate — with 
53.6 per cent of their numbers 45 years old 
or over; and policewomen, with 40.8 per 
cent in this older age group. 

In trade, corresponding figures for those 
45 years or older are: real estate agents 
and officials, 55.3 per cent; retail dealers, 
45.4 per cent; insurance agents, mana- 
gers, and officials, 37.2 per cent. 

In the professions, women in the older 
age group are found as follows: physi- 
cians and surgeons, 47.9 per cent; social 
and welfare workers, 36.3 per cent; libra- 
rians, 29.7 per cent; dentists, 28.6 per 
cent; college presidents and professors, 
25.5 per cent; lawyers, judges, and jus- 
tices, 23.8 per cent. Trained nurses are a 
younger group, only 13.4 per cent being 
45 years old or over. The same is true of 
teachers with 15.3 per cent in this older 
group. 

In clerical work the proportion of 
older women varies quite markedly with 
the type of job. Those listed as 45 years 
old or older include 27.4 per cent of 
agents, collectors, and credit women; 9.3 
per cent of clerks; and only 3.2 per cent of 
stenographers and typists. 

It is evident that generalities concern- 
ing the employment of older women have 
little meaning. Each line of work must be 
examined separately. The oft-heard state- 
ment that older women are not employed 
has little meaning in and of itself. More 
detail is required. In which specific 
classes of occupations are older women 


found employed, and does the community 
under consideration have a large propor- 
tion of its working women in this type of 
occupation? Or, is it a community in 
which ‘‘young-persons-employing’’ in- 
dustries are dominant, and if so, what are 
the possibilities of attracting other indus- 
tries in order to have a somewhat better 
balance? 

For local guidance, general statements 
are highly important as indicative of 
situations which should be looked into 
and studied. But answers to specific ques- 
tions such as those just noted, specific 
facts pertaining to the particular com- 
munity, are the materials for individual 
guidance. 


Tus same necessity of studying specific 
fields and localities arises in any attempt 
to evaluate the occupational status of 
women for the purposes of vocational 
guidance and planning. The situation in 
professional work may be taken as an il- 
lustration of interest to the college group. 
Women in 1930 formed 46.9 per cent of all 
professional workers. Looking at this 
figure for the entire professional field and 
for the United States as a whole, it would 
seem that men and women were fairly 
evenly divided in this work. Upon ex- 
amination of the individual occupations 
one gets a very different picture. For ex- 
ample, women are only 1.7 per cent of all 
architects; they are 2.1 per cent of law- 
yers, judges, and justices. 

In certain fields of art related to indus- 
try, women are of increasing importance. 
Nevertheless they do not constitute 46 
per cent of the workers in these fields. 
While 21.9 per cent of all designers in 1910 
were women, in 1930 this proportion had 
risen to 37.7 per cent, and in the West 
South Central and the Pacific states they 
formed over 59 per cent of the group. This 
again shows the necessity of knowing the 
figures for a specific geographical section. 
Likewise, in photography women in- 
creased from 15.6 per cent of all photog- 
raphers in 1910 to 21.2 per cent in 1930. 
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And in the West North Central and in the 
Mountain states they were over 30 per 
cent of all photographers. 


Aworner important point is revealed by 
analysis of professional fields: professions 
requiring long training are manned chiefly 
by men. This is well illustrated in the 
health field. Professional attendants’ jobs 
are held largely by women. For example, 
while women constitute 4.4 per cent of 
physicians and surgeons and 1.8 per cent 
of dentists, they make up 98.1 per cent of 
trained nurses, 48.2 per cent of laboratory 
technicians, 95.1 per cent of physicians’ 
and surgeons’ attendants, and 94.4 per 
cent of dentists’ assistants and attendants. 
The same indication is found in occupa- 
tions requiring a scientific training. Only 
4.0 per cent of the chemists, assayers, and 
metallurgists are women, and 0.9 per cent 
of inventors and a still smaller proportion 
of engineers. 

The situation among the physicians and 
surgeons is of particular interest. The 
proportion of women in this profession 
has declined since 1910. The problem of 
interneships for women is crucial, and one 
which should be of vital interest to edu- 
cated women, since with the growth in 
emphasis on public health work there 
will be more and more place for the 
woman doctor. 

If space permitted, further illustrations 
might be given to show how a study of 


detailed census figures on occupations in- 
dicates that an increasing proportion of 
women are employed in service occupa- 
tions and that women are not so much 
competing with men nor are they replac- 
ing men. Rather, they are finding fields of 
work and types of jobs peculiarly their 
own. Here is a line of action which might 
well be encouraged by making it better 
known and by pointing out to girls how 
important imagination is in getting a job. 
For example, women are profiting by the 
growing interest in the consumer. A new 
field is developing in consumer service de- 
partments in foods companies, textile 
concerns, public utilities, and also in ad- 
vertising departments and agencies and in 
hotels. These are all service jobs and all 
women’s jobs, centered in urban areas.' 


Vocarronat. counselors and citizens’ 
groups who are willing to help the com- 
munity plan toward the development of 
vocational opportunities will take facts 
and figures such as these on general trends 
and will then study the data for specific 
fields and for their own localities. From 
such a study — both broad and pointed 
— they will gain basic materials out of 
which may grow a vocational develop- 
ment plan having its roots in actualities. 


1See C. G. Woodhouse, Business Opportunities for 
the Home Economist, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1938. A 
specialized study from Connecticut W.P.A. Project 
2085. 





A Medieval Scheme for the 
Education of Women. . 


N THE early years of the fourteenth cen- 
I tury, a French jurist, Pierre Dubois, 
wrote a book, On the Recovery of the Holy 
Land, in which he included a utopian 
plan for the education of women to serve 
in the Holy Land when it should be won. 
The dream of which this plan was a part 
was never fulfilled, but in this day of 
lively controversy on all education, and 
women’s education in particular, it may 
be of interest to turn back to an in- 
genious scheme for the education of 
women put forward six centuries ago. 

Pierre Dubois was born about 1250 in 
Normandy, and was educated at the Uni- 
versity of Paris. He held positions under 
Philip the Fair of France and Edward I of 
England. Like his contemporaries, he be- 
lieved that Christians, under the leader- 
ship of the French, would soon win back 
Jerusalem, and would found an ideal state 
in the Holy Land. 

Pierre Dubois’ book, written in 1306, 
is a description of this utopia as he would 
have liked to arrange it.1 He was a firm 
believer in the importance of strong royal 
power, and wished to subordinate the 
Church to it. One of his favorite preju- 
dices was an objection to most types of 
clergy, hence these were to be diminished 
in number and power, and their wealth 
given to useful projects, including educa- 
tion. He was opposed to sacerdotal 
celibacy and to monastic orders, especially 
of the contemplative type. His plan there- 

1 This paper, including quotations, is based on the 


Latin text published by Langlois: De recuperatione 
terre sancte . . . par Pierre Dubois, Paris, 1891. 


A Utopian Plan for Training Women 
for Life and Work in the Holy Land 


By DOROTHY MACKAY QUYNN 


fore includes the marriage of the clergy, 
and the limitation of monasticism to one 
order for men, to do necessary work, 
and one for women, for the education 
of girls. 


Tae plan called for an extensive system 
of schools for both boys and girls, in 
France and in the Holy Land. They were 
to be financed by the wealth of religious 
orders such as the Templers and most of 
the contemplative orders, which were to 
be suppressed in order to liberate their in- 
comes for this purpose. Their buildings 
could be used to house the schools. Boys 
and girls alike could be prepared for re- 
ligious work, for social service, for the 
practice of medicine, and for positions as 
interpreters. 

The elementary classes were the same 
for both sexes, but the more advanced 
courses would differentiate between boys 
who might become priests, physicians, or 
administrative officers, and girls who 
would use their knowledge of theology 
in making converts, their skill in medi- 
cine in quietly ministering to their fami- 
lies or to women of the East. A ‘‘wise 
philosopher,’’ one “‘capable of recogniz- 
ing the ability necessary for success in 
learning,’’ was to select children of four 
or five who would then be removed from 
the jurisdiction of their parents. They 
could not return to their homes again, ex- 
cept presumably as visitors, unless the 
parents were willing to reimburse the 
schools for all expenses incurred thus far 
by the children. The girls and boys were 
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to be in separate schools. We shall con- 
fine our attention to the former. 

Each girl was to learn two languages in 
addition to her own. All would study 
Latin ‘‘until they understood it ade- 
quately,"’ then ‘“‘some were to study 
Greek, others Arabic, thus covering the 
learned languages.’’ This would serve the 
general purpose of facilitating communi- 
cation between the western princes and 
all of the people of the East, incidentally 
improving the chances of conversion of 
the latter to the Roman Church. 

Some of the girls were to be given sci- 
entific training. After their elementary 
courses and some training in logic, they 
were to take up natural science and 
finally medicine and surgery “‘with their 
prerequisites.’” Only the most docile and 
sensitive were to be chosen for this work, 
which Pierre Dubois thought peculiarly 
suited to women. These girls were des- 
tined for marriage in the Holy Land, and 
must therefore be equipped with one kind 
of training considered by people of the 
Middle Ages as indispensable for a lady 
of high position, — a knowledge of med- 
icine, surgery, and nursing, which she 
would use for the benefit of her family and 
neighbors. 

But Pierre Dubois had another reason 
for teaching medicine and surgery to 
girls. Women, he said, learn more quickly 
than men, for they mature more quickly. 
Had not the great Aristotle pronounced 
in De animalibus, ‘‘that which is short- 
lived grows more rapidly’’? The more 
feminine the woman, the more suited she 
was to a long and difficult course of study. 


Tras carefully educated girls were not 
to be shipped by the boat-load to the 
East to satisfy a need for feminine com- 
panionship. The end was more idealistic 
and the means more devious. The ‘‘noble, 
intelligent, and beautiful’? among them 
were to be adopted as daughters into the 
families of great princes in their own 
country. Then they could be married as 
princesses are married, with large dowries 


and other perquisites of the medieval 
bride. ‘‘Priests and rich Easterners,’’ if of 
sufficiently high degree, might be selected 
as husbands. If the girls achieved wealth 
through their marriages, they were to 
make some financial return to the schools 
in which they were trained. 

The object of such marriages was the 
conversion of the people of the East. The 
brides would of course be accompanied by 
chaplains and would themselves have ex- 
tensive theological training. They could 
thus attract their husbands and other peo- 
ple to the Roman Church. Non-Christian 
laymen as well as the non-celibate 
Christian clergy of the East could easily 
be won over by beautiful and intelligent 
wives. Had not the wise Solomon been 
led even to idolatry by the counsel of 
woman? 


I rue conversion of Eastern women, no 
difficulty was anticipated, for no woman, 
Pierre Dubois believed, could resist the 
temptation of a religion which forbade 
polygamy and insisted on monogamy. 
In the East, he said, “rich and powerful 
men lead lives of great luxury, to the dis- 
advantage of the women, who are per- 
mitted only one husband each. A man 
may have seven wives and more. No 
wonder! (Nec sst mirum.)"’ 

Among the graduates of the schools 
would be some girls, very intelligent, our 
author is quite sure, but not particularly 
desirable as brides; some perhaps, whose 
health would not permit them to travel 
overseas. They were to stay at home and 
teach. Their education must be given par- 
ticular attention, for they would become 
the teachers and guardians of younger 
girls of the next generation of students. 

The scheme was thus self-perpetuating, 
and would gradually achieve the ends 
for which it was planned — better inter- 
course in commerce and religion between 
East and West. Pierre Dubois believed it 
would bring to the Christians, presum- 
ably the French Christians, the domina- 
tion of the world. 





The A.A.U.W. Legislative Program 


T THE Savannah Convention the 
A.A.U.W. endorsed a legislative 
program, and reorganized its legislative 
committee under the title, Committee on 
Legislative Program. The adopted poli- 
cies placed the Association on record in 
favor of a more adequate federal educa- 
tional program, measures against dis- 
crimination in employment on basis of 
sex, bills defending the interest of the 
consumer, the Children’s Bureau, in- 
creased support for social and economic 
studies, and a coordinated social security 
program. In international relations the 
Convention endorsed a progressive peace 
program. 

The new Committee on Legislative 
Program was instructed to develop the 
necessary organization for a more com- 
prehensive study of federal measures de- 
signed to carry out the adopted policies, 
and also to make plans for giving active 
support to bills which are in harmony 
with the program adopted by the Con- 
vention. 

The committee met in Washington on 
October 18 and developed plans to carry 
out this mandate from the Convention. 
On October 27 the Board of Directors 
adopted the suggested plan. The final or- 
ganization for work was perfected by the 
committee on November 9, and these 
plans have been sent to the president of 
each branch. A summary of the plan 
adopted appears on page 108 of this 
JourRNAL. 

The purpose of this new plan for work 
is the integration of the educational pro- 
gram of the branches with the legislative 
program of the Association. It is a recog- 
nition of the fact that the members of the 
A.A.U.W. feel their responsibility as 
citizens of a democracy. It is an effort to 


aid them in meeting that responsibility. 
Our public problems are extremely com- 
plex. It is only through systematic study 
that we can hope to comprehend the 
issues involved, or hope to arrive at any 
enlightened opinion on the questions 
which responsible citizens must face 
today. 


Ir is obvious that we are living through 
one of those recurring periods in history 
when adjustments of profound signifi- 
cance are under way in our social and 
economic order. Educated women are 
deeply concerned with the nature of these 
adjustments, and the effect they may have 
upon the general welfare of our country. 
They are searching for ways in which 
conditions may be directed or controlled 
so that individuals may not suffer un- 
necessarily in the process. 

One of the fundamental problems of the 
day is the question of government respon- 
sibility for protecting and assisting its 
people in this crisis. Two schools of 
thought on this subject have been in con- 
flict for more than a century. The eight- 
eenth century theory of Jaissez-faire held 
that governments should keep hands off 
economic and social problems; that the 
best government is one which governs 
least; that the only legitimate functions 
of the federal government are protection 
of its citizens from foes without and 
within the country, and arbitration of 
conflicts among its citizens. However, i 
the later nineteenth and throughout the 
twentieth century, there has been ao 
ever-increasing tendency to question this 
theory. An ever-increasing number of peo- 
ple are coming to believe that it is an im- 
portant part of the responsibility of 
officials of the government to study eco- 
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nomic and social conditions, and to assist 
by law in controlling social and economic 
changes in the interest of general welfare. 

Obviously, a responsible government 
does not remain static in a dynamic soci- 
ety. Our democratic government has 
never been static. It has gradually in- 
creased its functions by collective action 
through a representative Congress. As 
new needs have arisen in a growing, 
changing country, there have been con- 
stantly increasing demands for new aid 
and new services. 

Since the rapid industrialization of our 
country, and especially since the tidal 
wave of change and disaster has swept 
through our economic structure in recent 
years, new needs of the gravest nature 
have arisen. Economic and social forces 
are at work over which the individual has 
no control. Complex movements, national 
and international in scope, bear down on 
individual men and women. Against such 
forces the individual is as helpless as if he 
were trying to halt a creeping glacier or 
stop a crushing avalanche. Few of us 
escaped the misfortunes of the recent de- 
pression. All of us shared that sense of 
utter helplessness in the face of events 
which seemed beyond all control. Most of 
us know, although we may not realize 
fully, the devastating effects of that eco- 
nomic collapse for millions of our most 
helpless citizens. 

Even under normal conditions, millions 
of willing workers, men and women, are 
unable to earn enough to maintain a de- 
cent standard of living in their homes. 
For these people, when illness comes, 
there is no money for hospitalization or 
even for medical care. Mothers die and 
children suffer. For low-paid workers 
there is no surplus to lay aside for old age, 
because the immediate needs of rent, fuel, 
food, and clothing too quickly absorb the 
weekly wage. 

It is in situations such as these that 
Citizens of a democratic government, 
which was, from its very foundation, 
dedicated to “‘promote the general wel- 





fare,"’ must decide whether or not their 
government shall take action. Since the 
forces which bring misfortune are na- 
tional or international in scope, only a 
national government can cope with them. 
For better or for worse, the Federal Gov- 
ernment has been forced to accept respon- 
sibility for meeting economic and social 
needs of its people. The demand has been 
made that the Federal Government find 
ways to avert recurring disaster and to 
lessen the hardships remaining from the 
recent depression. 


Tz trend toward government participa- 
tion in economic and social affairs seems 
to be inevitable; therefore the question of 
the nature and extent of such participa- 
tion is one which must be faced by all 
citizens. No wise answers to these ques- 
tions can be given without study of con- 
ditions and causes, and no wise and effec- 
tive measures can be taken to solve our 
complex problems without intelligent 
leadership. It is in the effort to find the 
answers and to furnish intelligent, disin- 
terested leadership that educated men and 
women of our country feel this responsi- 
bility. In a democracy an enlightened 
public opinion is the only means of solv- 
ing problems. If the educated people, who 
have developed habits of unbiased an- 
alysis, are willing to spend time studying 
our pressing national problems, they may 
contribute much to the development of 
public opinion which will support sane 
constructive measures for public welfare. 
The majority will determine the direction 
of affairs, but an active minority always 
leads the majority. If enlightened, public- 
spirited citizens do not take a hand, the 
leadership will come from narrow, selfish 
interests seeking only their own good. 
These can lead us on into chaos. 

The members of the A.A.U.W. repre- 
sent a favored group. Opportunities for 
education have not been denied them. If 
education has given them an open mind, 
if it has developed in them the habit of 
approaching problems without prejudice 
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and has given them training in dispassion- 
ate analysis of facts, they are the group 
best prepared to study conditions and un- 
derstand the needs of our people. The 
need for enlightened thought and action 
is clear. As we have stated, the trend 
toward government activity in promoting 
the general welfare is inevitable. The 
choice lies before us: we may sit on the 
side lines, silently observing the trend and 
wistfully hoping for the best, taking 
whatever consequences may come, or we 
may study to the best of our ability and 
assist in directing the movement. In times 
like these the members of our Associa- 
tion, we believe, will have no wish to 
remain aloof in the quiet of their aca- 
demic walks nor to retire to their ivory 
towers peacefully oblivious to the course 
of events sweeping by. 


Iris the plan of the committee to provide 
non-partisan material for study. Women 
have proved repeatedly that they can take 
an interest in public affairs without be- 
coming involved in narrow ‘‘party poli- 
tics.’ Interest in human welfare cuts 
across class divisions and party lines. 
Socially minded women of the United 
States, working through various popular 
organizations, have disregarded party 
affiliations and united in support of laws 
designed to create a better social order. In 
the early part of this century women of 
all parties worked for the first pure food 
and drug act. Party loyalties did not pre- 
vent united action of women in support of 
the mothers’ pension law and increased 
aid for education. They have never per- 
mitted party lines to divide them in their 
efforts to abolish child labor, nor in their 
work for world peace. They have given 


repeated proof that they can base their 
Opinions on open-minded study of the 
facts of public problems. 

The Committee on Legislative Program 
has outlined a plan for organized study 
and for active legislative work. A review 
of this plan for work will indicate that a 
real effort has been made to integrate the 
educational work of the Association with 
the active legislative program. The sub- 
ject-matter committees will assist the 
branches in studying the major issues 
before Congress. The chairmen of the 
subject-matter committees and the legis- 
lative committee will work together in 
the selection of specific bills embodying 
items of the adopted Legislative Program; 
these the A.A.U.W. will endorse and sup- 
port. If the branches study the national 
topics suggested by the subject-matter 
committees, they will be prepared to un- 
derstand the bills which are endorsed by 
the A.A.U.W. 


Tue committee is not unmindful of the 
fact that there are differences of opinion 
within the Association concerning the ex- 
tent to which the A.A.U.W. should par- 
ticipate in national affairs. It must be 
clearly understood that the committee has 
no desire to make arbitrary decisions for 
the Association. For the present the com- 
mittee was compelled to act without ade- 
quate advice from the branches. Before 
the next Convention we are planning to 
make a survey of opinion in the branches 
concerning the legislative program. Our 
recommendations to the Association for 
future work in this field will be based 
upon the results of this survey. 

Harriet W. Exxiotr, Chairman 

Committee on Legislative Program 





+» TOLD IN BRIEF « 


College Women and Radio 


As college women we agree on many 
things, but where radio is concerned, 
many of us don’t speak the same language. 
I have at least two friends who never 
agree with me because fundamentally they 
prefer any system of broadcasting — 
Bulgarian, Russian, or B.B.C. — rather 
than the American system. 

But before going into this question of 
radio, I want to quote a statement made 
by Albert Jay Nock in his book Free 
Speech and Plain Language. Quoting from 
an essay he wrote in Brussels in 1931, he 
says: 

Of course, women can do everything men can do. 
They always have throughout history. Perhaps not 
in such great numbers as now; but women have been 
able, and are able, to do something men cannot do, 
that is to civilize society. This, which is more im- 
portant than any material thing, they are forfeiting 
in their desire to emulate men. 


Meaning, if I interpret this correctly, 
that given the opportunity and in view of 
the money they control, women are mak- 
ing the same mistakes and doing the same 
things as men are doing. We have done 
little that is unique, little that is original, 
little that is different, and not much that 
shows that we as a group are using our 
natural gift to make our life and the lives 
of others more civilized. 

What about college women? We are 
women who have received the advantage 
of higher education and all that this 
means. We are women who can contribute 
something to this democracy of ours. We 
are the logical leaders of today, of whom 
much is expected. 

ut what part have college women 
played — or are college women playing 
today — in the life of that great social 


force — radio? For all its sins, radio is a 
superb instrument, one of the greatest in- 
ventions of the age, the potential master 
of new worlds to conquer. It reaches more 
people at a given time and more con- 
stantly than any other medium of com- 
munication thus far devised by man. It is 
certainly worthy of the mettle of any 
college woman who has something of 
value to offer. 

As a college woman who began work- 
ing in radio twelve years ago, I was ad- 
vised constantly by college friends that 
radio was a tin-pan business. They agreed 
with H. G. Wells, who at that time pre- 
dicted the loudspeaker had a trivial future 
and that the whole broadcasting busi- 
ness would soon dry up. Twelve years ago 
there were sixty of us working in the 
offices at station WEAF at 195 Broadway. 
Two of this number were college women. 

Today, behind the scenes in Rockefeller 
Center, which houses NBC’s largest office 
staff, with its workshop, laboratories, 
and studios, we employ over 1,200 work- 
ers. Of that number, 325 are women, and 
of that 325, the records show that 178 
have been to some college. But only 50 of 
these women employees are college gradu- 
ates. There are three women in radio who 
hold key positions, and they are not col- 
lege women. Such are the facts. 

It seems to me there are too few of us 
behind the scenes; too few of us before 
the microphone; and far too few of us 
listening. 

Before the microphone, as far as artistic 
talent is concerned, a university education 
is hardly responsible for our star singers, 
instrumentalists, symphony conductors, 
actors, and actresses. That sensitive, cold, 
precise instrument shows no partiality. 
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The voice of a college woman who is a 
Bachelor of Arts is no better than the 
voice of my assistant who never went to 
college or the voice of Lisa Sergio, who 
has that rare kind of voice that yields 
gracefully to the microphone. 

In the field of education, in public 
affairs, in all fields where women are lead- 
ers today, radio offers countless opportu- 
nities for them to speak to the world, if 
they have something to say. Mrs. Roose- 
velt, Dorothy Thompson, Muriel Draper, 
Anne O'Hare McCormick, Dean Gilder- 
sleeve, and many others, are heard con- 
stantly on the air, not only here in the 
United States but by way of short wave 
around the world. 

That women could speak to the werld 
wasn't true a few years ago. Then no 
network station or client would have 
dreamed of presenting Dorothy Thomp- 
son. The answer would have been that 
there was no listening audience, but 
thanks to the ever increasing interest of 
people in public affairs (and here again 
we see the influence of radio), women are 
taking their place as leaders of public 
opinion. 

I have said that too few of us listen to 
the radio. Why? Today, merely by twist- 
ing a dial we can, and we do, tune in on 
the universe. But to get the best that 
radio offers we must organize our listening 
habits, we must pick and choose, because 
radio programs are diversified. They have 
to be. Radio, unlike any other medium of 
entertainment or information, must carry 
a wide range of selection. 

There are 34 million radio sets in this 
country. One to every four people, 
and the tastes of all classes must be con- 
sidered. To countless thousands of work- 
ing families, scattered all over this 
enormous continent of ours, radio is the 
only living contact with the world whose 
pulse beats in the great cities. It is their 
friend and must, therefore, cater to all the 
human moods to which they, as we, are 
subject. 

Just in passing, since we would believe 


in the refining influence of education, let 
me call your attention to a survey that 
has recently been made among three 
thousand college students. It reveals a 
radio taste in line with the general pub- 
lic. The college students had symphony 
and great public speakers to choose from. 
They preferred hot bands and comedians. 
Can you explain that? 

If you, the university women, want to 
make a real contribution to civilization, 
instead of saying that you never listen to 
radio because there is nothing on the air 
fit to listen to, why not encourage people 
to listen to programs that you feel merit 
your attention and theirs? If you, by your 
interest, help create a larger listening au- 
dience for better programs, you are help- 
ing to create a demand for them. 

I consider myself lucky to be working 
in radio. Nor friend nor foe can jockey 
me out of that belief. But I wish I could 
persuade you that you have much to give 
to radio, — your interest, your con- 
structive Criticism, your appreciation of 
all things beautiful that radio needs. 

— From a talk before the New 
York City Branch by 
Marcaret Ross CuTHBERT 
Director of Women's Activities 
National Broadcasting Company 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE TAKES 
ITS PLACE AS A FINE ART 


It is said, *‘Since the World War the 
country has become increasingly art- 
conscious; the aesthetic side of life is 
definitely emerging.’’ There is abundant 
proof for this statement in the fields of 
music and painting, in architecture and in 
the crafts, but what is the status of land- 
scape architecture? 

Certainly there is a vagueness in the 
minds of the populace as to the functions 
of the individual practicing the art of 
landscape design. The scope of the work 
and its importance are not yet fully ap- 
preciated. To the average mind it is, of 
course, work with plants. Some think it a 
form of botany; others think it the prac- 
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tice of horticulture. The ordinary practi- 
tioner in the United States may be des- 
ignated a landscape gardener, a garden 
designer, a garden architect, oralandscape 
architect. All this adds to the confusion. 

What the public often fails to under- 
stand is that the work of the landscape 
architect — the designation preferred by 
the profession — is a fine art. Mrs. Van 
Rensaelaer has said: 


The Arts of Design are usually named as three: 
architecture, sculpture, and painting. There is a 
fourth Art of Design. This is the art which creates 
beautiful compositions upon the surface of the 
ground. He who uses ground and plants, roads and 
paths and water and accessory buildings, wich an eye 
to organic beauty of effect, is an artist. 


The American Society of Landscape 
Aichitects, founded in 1899, who set the 
standards for the profession, make it 
quite clear that they regard their work in 
this light, and as exponents of a fine art 
are fundamentally interested in design as 
a basic expression of that art. Therefore 
the use of the term, landscape architect, 
implies a professional training as a back- 
ground for practice. 

Systematic education in this art is of 
comparatively recent growth. It was not 
until after the Chicago World's Fair of 
1893 that the first school of landscape 
architecture was established at Harvard 
University. Earlier, there was little pro- 
fessional practice of high quality. Then, 
men like Frederick Law Olmsted, Sr., and 
Charles Eliot were distinguished inter- 
preters of the new profession. Other edu- 
cational institutions soon followed the 
example of Harvard University. At Cor- 
nell University a Department of Land- 
scape Art was created in the College of 
Agriculture. This department has long 
since been affiliated with the College of 
Architecture in a School of Fine Arts. 

With the establishment of courses in 
landscape architecture in universities and 
colleges, it became possible for women to 
receive professional training. At the out- 
set, however, the prejudice against women 
entering this profession was similar to 


that which had to be met by women en- 
tering other professions, and while it was 
possible to enter the schools, discrimina- 
tions were often made. For many years 
the women students at Cornell University 
were obliged to take a required course in 
surveying in the Farm Mechanics Depart- 
ment in the College of Agriculture while 
the men did their surveying in the Sibley 
College of Engineering. 

Today, all students receive the same 
training, but some of the professional 
schools limit the registration of women to 
about 10 per cent. To meet this limitation 
in part, two professional schools of land- 
scape architecture have been established, 
— the Cambridge School of Architecture 
and Landscape Architecture, an affiliated 
graduate professional school of Smith 
College; and the Lowthorpe School at 
Groton, Massachusetts. 

It is very misleading to find courses in 
landscape architecture sponsored by de- 
partments of horiculture in some institu- 
tions, or even by the botany department 
in some women’s colleges. Horticulture 
was the first non-botanical study offered 
by the departments of botany in women’s 
colleges. This course was later followed 
by one in landscape gardening. Years ago 
this may have been a logical development 
in a scientific department. Today the pres- 
ence of non-botanical courses in the cur- 
riculum of scientific botany results in 
misinterpretation and confusion. 

In the past, there have been few educa- 
tional institutions in which the art of 
landscape design was practiced on the 
campus. In too many educational and 
other public institutions, the common 
practice is still that of employing a bota- 
nist, a nurseryman, or a horticulturist to 
design and plant the grounds. Not until 
the boards of trustees of such institutions 
understand the fundamental difference in 
practice between a designer and a plants- 
man, is a landscape architect allowed to 
practice professionally. It is heartening to 
learn of the complete organization at such 
institutions as Pennsylvania State College 
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and Cornell University, where provision 
for campus maintenance includes a profes- 
sionally trained landscape architect to 
supervise the work on the campus as well 
as a consulting landscape architect. 

Popular appreciation and understand- 
ing of landscape architecture as a fine art 
has only begun in this country, and in 
Europe the idea of landscape architecture 
as a profession comparable with architec- 
ture is still new. In France, the architects 
design the best gardens. The horticul- 
turists then plant the formally designed 
areas. There are no schools of landscape 
architecture in France. 

Germany has its Gartenarchitekten and 
Gartnerlehranstalten; the latter are tech- 
nical schools of horticulture and garden- 
ing, which have no connection with 
German universities. Today, few if any 
German women students are permitted in 
these schools. 

England has for centuries had its gar- 
deners and excellent schools of horticul- 
ture, but the practice of landscape archi- 
tecture as a profession is recent there. It 
was only a few years ago that the first 
school of landscape architecture was 
established at the University of Reading. 

Our own educational institutions have 
been too little concerned with the inter- 
pretation of this type of work as a part of 
the general curriculum in art education. 
Some schools have not been altogether 
hospitable to the fine arts in the past. 
Certainly, too many of them have failed 
to recognize the possibilities for popular 
education in this art. We shall be taking a 
long step in the right direction when 
landscape architecture may be taught as 
an art to be practiced for the student's 
personal satisfaction, for landscape archi- 
tecture is an art, ‘‘the practice of which 
does put back into our system some of 
those emotional habits which re-create in 
our souls the beauty which the routine of 
life tends to rub off.”’ 

Kate Riss Kocu 
Associate Professor of Landscape Architecture 
Smith College 


HIGH SCHOOL FRATERNITIES, 
A PROBLEM IN DEMOCRACY 


**Mother, look me over. I’ve been asked 
to join.’’ Fifteen-year-old daughter, 
bounding in from school, is speaking. 

‘Who's asked you to join what?”’ in- 
quires Mother. 

‘Why, the girls in one of the soror- 
ities.”’ 

**That’s nice, but just what are these 
sororities for and what do they do? They 
didn’t have sororities in high school when 
I was your age.”’ 

“Oh, we — they have meetings and 
the most gorgeous dances, ‘n lots of 
things,"’ sister elucidates. 

So daughter joins. The parents really 
know nothing about the organization, its 
function, and connection with the school. 
It doesn’t occur to them to go to the 
school to get more concrete details than 
they were able to get from their daughter. 
Anyway they figure they have already 
accepted a lot of new fads in the school, 
without question, which finally turned 
out all right. 

Boys and girls, pleased, as they natu- 
rally are, that they have been chosen to 
join a select group, are not strictly reli- 
able sources of information. In many 
cases facts are the least of their worries — 
they want their parents’ consent to join 
and join now. The ideal time for parents 
to have information about fraternities is 
before their children reach senior high 
school age. The matter could then be dis- 
cussed with the children, in a casual way, 
for it would in no sense be a personal 
affair. After these children are in high 
school and are emotionally wrought up 
about having, cr not having, received an 
invitation to join a fraternity, then the 
parents’ counsel will probably have very 
little weight. 

Parents pay inordinate sums for the 
advice of specialists who cater to the 
needs of children, yet these same parents 
rarely seek the advice (to be had for the 
asking) of those who know the school 
situation, or if they do seek it, ignore it. 
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Specialists in secondary education, as a 
general rule, are strongly opposed to 
sororities and fraternities in public high 
schools. (Only public schools are con- 
sidered in this discussion. ) 

Before going into the matter of objec- 
tions to fraternities in high schools, it 
might be well to explain briefly the differ- 
ence between a fraternity and any other 
organization in the high school. A soror- 
ity or fraternity perpetuates itself by elec- 
tive membership; that is, those who 
already belong choose the new members. 
The membership of a French Club or a 
Camera Club, for example, is based upon 
the free choice of any pupil who is quali- 
fied by the rules of the school to fill the 
special aims of the organizations. The 
fraternity is an orphan organization as 
far as any sponsoring it gets in a great 
many schools. Not all parents realize this. 

What, then, are some of the objections 
to high school fraternities? In a question- 
naire sent to superintendents in different 
parts of the country (answers to which 
were received from twenty-nine states), 


this question was asked, ‘‘What is your 
personal philosophy concerning these or- 
ganizations in public schools?’’ The re- 
plies were emphatic: “‘Absolutely against 


os? 


them,’’ “‘Regard them as very bad,” 
“Detrimental,’’ ‘“‘Would not tolerate 
them,’’ ‘‘Undemocratic and have no place 
in the public school system,’’ and so on 
right through the letters. 

There was just one dissenting voice. 
From a superintendent in a southern state 
came this reply, ‘‘Don’t seem to give any 
trouble if properly guided.’ In this par- 
ticular school, the fraternities have 
faculty advisers, unlike other schools 
from which I have information. 

Objection to the undemocratic nature 
of the fraternity seems to be general 
among school men. From a community ina 
middle western state comes this statement: 


They (fraternities) emphasize social and class dis- 
tinctions at an age in the life of young people when 
such distinctions would not normally, and should 
not, show themselves. These clubs are exclusive, and 


many boys and girls who should have the best op- 
portunities for social and character development that 
life offers, if they are not elected to fraternity mem- 
bership, feel themselves deprived of a desirable ex- 
perience. The boasted exclusiveness of such organiza- 
tions is frequently based on false standards, dress, 
wealth, athletic ability, personal attractiveness, etc. 
This exclusiveness causes ill-feeling among neighbor 
children and friends which is harmful to both the 
fraternity member and the non-fraternity boy or girl. 
A pupil, even, sizes up the matter rather succinctly 
when he says, ‘‘Fraternity members can’t see any- 


body else.” 


The fraternity often has a detrimental 
effect on what for want of a better term, 
we shall call ‘school spirit.’’ If the fra- 
ternities furnish all the social life their 
members need (and how adequately they 
do it!), they are not particularly inter- 
ested in the social activities of the school. 
Anyone who has had the opportunity to 
compare the social life in high schools 
where fraternities are flourishing and 
those where fraternities are non-existent, 
will notice the dearth of wholesome, 
democratic, social life in the fraternity- 
infested school. The schoo! many times 
suffers because able student leaders are 
expending their energies on fraternity 
interests which might better be directed 
to all-school activities, with profit both 
to themselves and the school. 

One of the most common objections to 
fraternities, recorded by classroom teach- 
ers, is the lowering of scholastic standing 
— a result of the exaggeration of the im- 
portance of social life. The success of the 
next social function of the fraternity takes 
on far more importance than any assigned 
work in connection with studies. 

We have all heard a good deal about 
the sophistication and ‘‘wild’’ parties at- 
tributed to these fraternities. Probably 
this has been greatly exaggerated with 
each telling, but the reputation of a school 
may suffer because of the rumors of such 
goings-on, with which the schoo] has 
nothing to do. 

Closely related is the objection to fra- 
ternities on the ground of their ‘‘fostering 
extravagance."’ Parents complain — or 
boast — of the staggering expense of the 
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clothes and parties for these high school 
youths. 

To the question put to superintendents, 
“If you have no fraternities in your 
school, what sort of social activities, 
sponsored by the school, take their 
place?”’ came descriptions of a variety and 
wealth of social programs that should 
certainly take care of the most socially- 
minded student. There are all sorts of 
clubs, organized as extra-curricular ac- 
tivities, for those interested in stamps, 
knitting, camp cooking, archery, radio, 
journalism, drama, music — sometimes 
as many as twenty in one school. While 
the primary purpose of none of these is 
social, they all may give ample oppor- 
tunity for social experiences. Then there 
are home-room and all-school dances and 
parties, both in the evening and after- 
noon, all showing that educators are not 
unmindful of the need of our children for 
a rich social life. 

The matinee dance or sunlight social 
hour held in the school gymnasium is 
popular in many schools. This party 
takes place immediately after school and 
is sponsored by a member of the faculty 
working together with students and 
sometimes parents. Any functioning par- 
ent-teacher association could help take 
care of the expense and labor that such a 
dance entails. The whole party is as 
democratic as the lunchroom or a ball 
game. In some schools these affairs are 
supplemented by dancing instruction 
given by physical training teachers (with- 
out cost, of course). Here we have the 
ideal social intermingling of the sexes 
without the late hours, expensive trap- 
pings, and other undesirable features 
which have brought anxiety to parents 
and sometimes disrepute to schools. 

In one school in a state where there is 


no regulation, the superintendent, who is 
nationally recognized for his sympathetic 
and successful dealing with present-day 
youth, works on this plan: 

I think we have gained more by tending to ignore 
them (fraternities) and rather boycott them than we 
would have by any attempt at drastic disciplinary 
actions. Our effort all along has been to make the 
social life of the high school so all-inclusive and so 
important that there is little that a fraternal organ- 


ization can offer which is not already present in the 
school itself. 


This kind of scheme cannot be put on a 
workable basis overnight. To educate the 
pupils to this sort of high school social 
life takes time, for it will seem pretty 
tame to the fraternity members who are 
used to something ‘‘smoother."’ It might 
easily take a whole high school genera- 
tion to popularize a school function in 
which everybody participated. 

But the education of pupils for a new 
and democratic social life is only part of 
the job, and the smaller part, I believe. 
Parents need to be educated first. Too 
often they are inclined to let the school 
authorities take the brunt of responsibili- 
ties which they themselves should share. 

In answer to the question put to super- 
intendents, ‘‘Do you feel that parents 
have a definite responsibility in assisting 
the school authorities in regulating fra- 
ternities?’’ the unanimous reply was, 
““Yes.’’ Some enlightening comments 
followed; for example, ‘‘But don't do 
~~ 

Can it be that the answer to Mary Ellen 
Chase’s query in a recent magazine article, 
*‘Are Parents Afraid of Their Children?’’, 
is an affirmative one? Heaven forbid! 


— Summary of a study made at Colum- 
bia University by 
Resecca §. Piatt 
Birmingham, Michigan, Branch 





+ NEWS OF THE COLLEGES « 


This time ‘‘News of the Colleges’’ 
features women’s colleges, not from pre- 
conceived plan, but because the news- 
flakes, falling from the everywhere into 
the here, formed themselves into that 
pattern. 


Barnard 


Barnard, so its October Alumnae Monthly 
announces, has made another move to- 
ward a closer educational rapport be- 
tween itself and its graduates by creating 
‘Alumnae Nights,’’ a plan developed 
from suggestions of Dean Virginia C. 
Gildersleeve and Dr. Elizabeth W. Hub- 
bard, president of the Alumnae Associa- 
tion. More than one hundred alumnae 
have enrolled in cultural and recreational 
courses now open to them on Tuesday 
nights. Each Tuesday there is a dinner for 
alumnae in the residence halls, followed 
by a program of activities including swim- 
ming, modeling, singing, and lectures. 


Goucher 


Under the guidance of President Robert- 
son, Goucher is making an unusual ap- 
proach toward the development of its 
Towson, Maryland, property of four 
hundred and twenty-one acres as a college 
campus and the erection thereon of suit- 
able buildings. In order that the physical 
features of the projected new college 
campus may fittingly express the educa- 
tional program of the institution, the 
college’s administrators and faculty mem- 
bers are cooperating with an Advisory 
Board of architects in preparing a plan for 
the new campus which will be based on a 
study of the educational aims, experience, 
and trends of Goucher. The November 
Alumnas Quarterly gives many details of 
the plan on which is based the hope that a 


college ‘‘which in its fiftieth year has an 
educational program more than ever 
distinguished’’ may achieve an equally 
distinguished architectural form. 

Mills 

Growing in popularity are the Mills 
College Community Forums which take 
place at eight o'clock the first and third 
Monday nights of each month in Science 
Hall. The Forums provide for the free dis- 
cussion of subjects occupying the head- 
lines from week to week. At the opening 
meeting in October the Japanese point of 
view on the situation in China was pre- 
sented by an American-born Japanese, an 
instructor at the University of California, 
and two weeks later a member of the Chi- 
nese Consulate in San Francisco gave the 
Chinese viewpoint. 

The Mills Quarterly for November tells 
of other things the college is doing for 
those who once thought they had left 
school behind. It is offering this year 
courses in adult education of special in- 
terest to alumnae and adult members of 
the community, given by Dr. Carola 
Blume, whose husband is a member of the 
German Department at Mills, and who 
herself has investigated and developed 
methods of adult education abroad. It is 
possible that with Dr. Blume’s assistance 
the alumnae of Mills will hold an Alum- 
nae College this year or next. 

The Graduate Division of the Mills 
Office of Placement is extending its scope 
in an effort better to serve registrants in 
fields other than teaching. To direct this 
program of expansion a new staff member 
has been employed; an important part of 
her work will be to interview personnel 
directors and employing officials to find 
what openings they have for women, 
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what preparation they require, and to ask 
them to consider Mills women the next 
time they are hiring employees. 


Milwaukee-Downer College 


Milwaukee-Downer College issued in 
November a bulletin, The Liberal Arts 
College Prepares the Way, in which, on the 
thesis that “‘actual life should not be 
remote from the field of scholarship, nor 
should a student feel that her education is 
purposeless,’’ it presents typical pro- 
grams, indicating the way in which the 
four-year background of liberal arts may 
prepare for vocational work in special 
fields. The booklet, intended as a guide 
for girls planning for college and for the 
vocational aftermath of college, is similar 
in nature to booklets prepared by Mills, 
Hunter, and Middlebury Colleges. 


Mount Holyoke 


Students at Mount Holyoke with a 
major interest in American history have 
undertaken to correlate their academic 
work with the world around them in a 
series of informal weekly gatherings at 
the home of their professor, Dr. Viola 
F. Barnes, known especially to the 
A.A.U.W. as the 1926-27 holder of its 
Alice Freeman Palmer Memorial Fellow- 
ship. Formed entirely at the request of 
the undergraduates, the club will follow 
contemporary trends in American history 
and pursue phases of early colonial devel- 
opment. Trips to historic dwelling places 
in the neighborhood, visits to museums, 
and treks along Indian trails will alter- 
nate each week with a detailed study of 
the special session of Congress. Lest the 
club take on a strictly academic air, stu- 
dents will not prepare for the meetings, 
but will draw upon their own resources 
and their daily reading as the conversa- 
tion unfolds, except for one student who 
will be responsible for pointing up the 
topic of the afternoon. 


Radcliffe 


At Radcliffe College under the auspices 
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of the Appointment Bureau a course 
particularly designed for seniors and 
graduate students wishing to prepare 
themselves as editorial assistants to au- 
thors, or for work in publishing houses, 
is being offered for the third year. It is 
held on Wednesday afternoons from five 
to six o'clock, beginning October 27 and 
continuing through March 30. The course 
is under Miss Mildred Boie, assistant pro- 
fessor of English at Smith College, now 
on leave of absence and serving as assist- 
ant editor of the Atlantic Monthly. The 
lectures in the course will cover the prepa- 
ration of a book from manuscript to bind- 
ing. A special feature to be added this 
year will be the discussion of American 
magazines, and the types of writing that 
they publish. 


Simmons 


A new course in photography is being 
given at Simmons College in Boston, one 
that has pioneering features in that it 
musters the combined resources of the 
departments of physics, chemistry, and 
art. It will encourage specialization on 
the part of advanced students in color 
photography, photomicrography, X-ray, 
and all activities relating to amateur, 
commercial, and scientific picture-mak- 
ing. When the student has absorbed the 
aesthetic view, studying problems in 
lighting, pictorial composition, and color 
in the department of art, the physics and 
chemistry departments swing into action 
and members of the class apply themselves 
to the laws of optics and the chemistry 
of the darkroom. According to the Sim- 
mons plan, the ‘new camera’ can be 
expected to discover its real artistic possi- 
bilities as a medium of expression more 
congenial than the painter’s brush — in 
many respects —in an age of speed, 
precision, and power. 


Smith 
The November issue of the Smith Alum- 


nae Quarterly vibrates with fascinating 
facts and delightful writing. In one of the 













very “‘‘living’’ articles, ‘“The Theatre 
Offers Careers to College Women,”’ Eliza- 
beth McFadden points out that the the- 
atre is steadily absorbing an increasing 
number of college women and offers sug- 
gestions to girls wishing to make useful 
contacts in the theatre. ‘‘Flying High’’ is 
a gay article by Helen Stansbury recount- 
ing some of her experiences as Director of 
Women’s Traffic Division, United Air 
Lines. These several articles on opportu- 
nities for women, and then, in an analysis 
of the freshman class, the rather surpris- 
ing information that only 22 of the 
mothers of the $63 freshmen have jobs 
outside their homes, although these 22 
jobs represent almost as many different 
occupations as there are jobs. 

A distinctive news item about the col- 
lege is that this year, with the aid of a 
new instrument — the Ophthalmograph 
— pictures are being taken of the eye 
movements while reading of the entire 
freshman class in order to assist in the 
selection of those students needing train- 
ing in reading. 

There is space here to mention only one 
more of the articles in this Quarterly, that 
by Dr. Katharine D. Lumpkin describing 
the study of the economic development of 
the Connecticut Valley region of New 
England which has been carried on since 
1932 by the Council of Industrial Studies, 
composed of five professors from the de- 
partments of economics and history, with 
Miss Esther Lowenthal as chairman. 
The staff comprises a part-time Director of 
Research (Dr. Lumpkin) and two full- 
time research fellows. Three monographs 
have been completed — a study of recent 
plant shutdowns in the region and their 
effects upon worker and community, the 
economic history of a factory town 
(Chicopee), and a chronicle of industry 
on the Mill River at Northampton — 
and five studies are under way. Especially 
interesting is the Council’s suggestion of 
ways in which individual alumnae may 
collaborate with the Council in economic- 
historical research in the communities. 


NEWS OF THE COLLEGES 


University of Wisconsin 


On May 23, 1937, the University of 
Wisconsin celebrated the twenty-five 
years of service at the university of 
Blanche M. Trilling, Director of Physical 
Education for Women. The Wisconsin 
Alumnus for November contains an excel- 
lent article by Henrietta Kessenich on 
“Blanche M. Trilling — A Leader.” 
To those who have written us lately for 
data on women in education we recom- 
mend these pages on the achievements of 
an outstanding woman educator. 

Miss Trilling was appointed Director of 
Physical Education for Women at Wis- 
consin in 1912. With power and idealism 
as well as practicality and the unlimited 
courage of a pioneer, she administered the 
program for undergraduate women and, 
with Clark W. Hetherington, inaugurated 
a professional course in the training of 
teachers for leadership in women’s physi- 
cal activities. 

Under Miss Trilling’s direction the de- 
partment grew to such size and reputa- 
tion as to be listed among the most out- 
standing professional training depart- 
ments in the country. Her wisdom and 
fearlessness made possible in 1928 the es- 
tablishment of a specialized major in 
dance at Wisconsin — the first course of 
its kind to be included in a university 
curriculum meriting the granting of a 
bachelor’s degree. In 1929 the awarding 
of special certificates in physical therapy 
was made possible. The department grew 
because Miss Trilling’s outstanding qual- 
ity has always been her vision and ability 
to see ahead. She is one of the best speak- 
ers in her field and so helps to spread in 
many quarters of the country the fine 
ideals for which she stands. 

The University of Wisconsin is setting 
up this fall the first permanent statewide 
school for workers in industry in the 
United States. Created by the Board of 
Regents in June 1937, the new year-round 
School for Workers is enrolling hundreds 
of students in all parts of the state, with 
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classes already planned for twenty cities. 
The school is under the direction of E. E. 
Schwartztrauber and Miss Alice Shoe- 
maker, widely known for her work with 
the Wisconsin Summer School for Work- 
ers in Industry established on the campus 
twelve years ago, of which the present 
school is an outgrowth. 


Western College 


Western College, the college for women 
founded at Oxford, Ohio, with the 
thought that it should be a ‘‘western”’ 
Mount Holyoke, has launched upon a 
Program for Advancement. Some of the 
features of this program already an- 
nounced are a campaign to raise $1,300,- 
000 for buildings and endowment, the 
restoration of faculty salaries this fall to 
the 1932 level, and, commencing next 
year, the increase of the student fee from 
six to seven hundred dollars. A change in 
the curriculum, involving one field of 
concentration in the junior and senior 
years and comprehensive examinations be- 
fore graduation, was announced two years 
ago; the present senior class will be the 
first to be graduated under this new plan. 


Women’s Bond Club 


Sometimes it seems that women’s 
groups might do more than they do in 
opening up professional opportunities for 
college women. Here is the story of a 
group that did its mightiest, with admi- 
rable results. In New York City in 1935, 
according to the New York Times, the 
Women’s Bond Club decided that oppor- 
tunities for women junior economists 
were ‘‘terribly limited.’’ Conscious of 
their responsibility to young women in 
search of careers like their own — they 
are investment counselors and statisti- 
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cians for securities, banking, and broker- 
age firms — the club members embarked 
on an effort to overcome the aversion of 
commercial firms to assign beginners to 
work which would lead to more impor- 
tant positions. 

From a selected list of one hundred 
college graduates, the club chose forty- 
seven of the best equipped young women 
and through their contacts placed them as 
apprentices for a six-week term during 
the summer months. No pay was attached 
to the work in most cases. There were no 
openings in sight, and no promise of a 
job at the end of the term. But a high per- 
centage of the young women placed in the 
last three summers have created jobs for 
themselves which they are now filling 
with competence. 

‘‘While we did feel we should help the 
young women a step along in their ca- 
reers, we also felt that we could do the 
cooperating firms a service in proving 
women’s usefulness as junior research 
workers,’’ Miss Clara I. Taylor, the ap- 
ptentices’ guide, remarked. Reports 
from the apprentices and from the firms 
have demonstrated the experiment valu- 
able on both scores. Of the total placed, 
reports have been received from thirty- 
seven, all of whom with one exception 
have now permanent jobs as junior statis- 
ticians or research workers and are in line 
for positions of importance. 

When a report of the work accom- 
plished was made recently to the club and 
to the colleges which recommended ap- 
prentices, the college vocational directors 
urged that the work be continued and 
expressed the hope that other women’s 
professional groups might become inter- 
ested in similar undertakings. 

Frances VALIANT SPEEK 





* EDITORIALS « 


The Status of the American Woman 


As a background for all current dis- 
putes over ‘“woman’s sphere’’ and *‘wom- 
an’s work,’’ The American Woman by 
Ernest R. Groves should be required 
reading. The author is research professor 
of sociology at the University of North 
Carolina, where he inaugurated the first 
credit-giving course to prepare college 
students to meet the problems of marriage. 

The title of Dr. Groves’ new book is not 
entirely indicative of the theme, for it is 
with the status of American women that 
Dr. Groves is specifically concerned. On 
the basis of almost monumental research, 
illuminated by sympathetic insight, the 
author traces the myriad forces which 
have helped to bring women of this 
country to the position they now hold. 
The transition that has taken place, 
from the Puritan assumption of woman's 
inferiority to the prominent role women 
now play in American life, is, Dr. Groves 
believes, ‘‘the most profound and the 
most revolutionary contribution to the 
modern world that has yet come out of 
human experience in America.”’ 

Dr. Groves begins by sketching the 
cultural background of American women, 
particularly the elements in the religious 
heritage of the first American settlers 
that fortified their belief in women's 
inherent inferiority to man. Then comes 
a detailed account of the factors in colo- 
nial and pioneer life that helped to 
weaken this accepted conception of the 
relation between the sexes. The author 
dwells on the impetus to woman’s ad- 
vancement given by the frontier, with its 
spirit of democracy, impatience with old 
traditions, and emphasis on the individ- 

1 Greenberg, New York. 1936. $3.00. 


ual. He pictures, too, the indispensable 
contribution of the pioneer woman, by 
which she won the respect of her men 
folk, — her economic usefulness in the 
home and her heroic achievements in 
meeting, often single-handed, the emer- 
gencies of sickness, Indian warfare, and 
absence of the man of the family. 

The following chapters are devoted to 
the woman of the North, the South, the 
Middle West, and the Great Plains, show- 
ing how economic and social factors 
peculiar to the life of each region de- 
veloped different roles for women and 
different attitudes toward them. The 
author does a special service to the annals 
of the American woman in his account 
of the southern planter’s wife and the 
many duties and responsibilities toward 
large numbers of dependents which she so 
capably and graciously carried. One of 
the most thought-provoking passages of 
the book suggests that the advance of 
women suffered greatly because of the 
post-war isolation of these same southern 
women. The author points out the gains 
the southern woman might have brought 
to the agitation for woman's rights from 
her experience as a responsible leader, her 
rural background, and her participation 
in a society more concerned with human 
relationships than with the conquest of 
environment. 

The story of new avenues for women's 
energies opened by the Civil War and the 
subsequent advance on all fronts brings us 
to more familiar ground. From the analy- 
sis of political, social, industrial, and 
educational movements, the change in 
woman's status emerges as a logical and 
inevitable outcome. This sociologist’s 
perception of inevitability removes much 
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of color and vividness from the story; one 
cannot help missing in this analysis of 
long-time trends a recognition of the part 
that courageous and far-seeing individuals 
played in hastening woman's advance. 
However, Dr. Groves answers that objec- 
tion before it is raised. He refers in his 
preface to existing histories of women in 
education and the struggle for suffrage, 
and points out the need for similar 
accounts of other aspects of the American 
woman's contribution — legal, religious, 
and literary. 

His own comments suggest another 
field that might profitably be explored — 
the economic. Dr. Groves gives much 
credit to the colonial and frontier woman 
as an economic asset in the home; he 
traces the steps by which women have 
made the transition from home industry 
to outside employment. A further analysis 
remains to be made, if it is humanly 
possible to make it—a comparison 
between woman’s economic contribution 
to American life under early home-indus- 
try conditions and her economic useful- 
ness to the nation today when so much 
of her industry has been transferred to 
factory and office. 

In the final chapter of The American 
Woman, the author reminds us that the 
position of woman in our modern life is 
highly transitional, that masculine domi- 
nance is still a vital influence in her life, 
and that neither she nor anyone else is 
very clear as to where the stream of 
change will take her. He pictures the 
stress and uncertainties of the present 
situation: 


There has been and there can be no plebiscite of 
women’s motives or needs. Woman like man has to 
meet modern life as a pressing, untried, uncharted 
opportunity. In America she has been wrenched from 
the security of the old order as she has gained more 
than her sisters in ways that make for self-determina- 
tion. Her passage from the old to the new has not 
been sudden, although taking into account the rate 
with which society ordinarily changes, it has been 
rapid. In such reconstruction of the fundamentals of 
human experience strain is inevitable. It cannot be 
avoided by man and with greater meaning it is 
unescapable by woman. At present it appears io 
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problems of concern to women in government, 
religion, ethics, education, and industry, and most 
important of all shows itself, in many cases as a 
disruptive force, in the family, in marriage, and in 
parenthood. 


The conclusion strikes a more confident 
note: 

In the new order woman not only has a more 
active part but must with greater self-consciousness 
and more searching of soul share responsibility for 
American social life. She has never been a spectator 
nor an inactive partner, but at last she contributes 
to the ongoing of our civilization with the same 
sense of self-determination that possesses man. 


This sketch indicates in only the most 
superficial way the subject matter of what 
is probably the most important single 
contribution of our time to an under- 
standing of the problems of American 
women. As one reads, the temptation to 
mark and quote the author’s penetrating 
comments is irresistible— by which 
token we may hope for a higher level of 
sanity and thoughtfulness in future dis- 
cussions of woman's problems. 


Child Labor Is Still with Us 


Again the special session of Congress 
brings to the fore the question, * What is 
the status of child labor legislation?”’ 
Certainly, members interested in federal 
regulation of child labor should be 
acquainted with measures now pending. 
The Black-Connery Wage and Hour Bill 
includes, among its many provisions for 
establishment of labor standards, a pro- 
hibition on employment of children under 
16 in occupations within the scope of che 
act (interstate industries, with exemp- 
tions) and prohibits also employment of ° 
children between 16 and 18 in interstate 
occupations which the Children’s Bureau 
may determine to be particularly danger- 
ous to the health or welfare of those 
children. This measure received Senate 
approval last spring, but has not been 
acted upon by the House. The Wheeler- 
Johnson Bill deals exclusively with child 
labor and differs in its prohibition pri- 
marily in the method of enforcement. 
Neither act can reach more than 25 per 
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cent of the children employed. These 
measures would, therefore, be altogether 
inadequate to solve the problem. 

The pending Child Labor Amendment 
requires ratification by only eight more 
states. The amendment may be acted upon 
by states whose votes have been unfavor- 
able in previous legislative sessions; 
legislatures in only seven states which 
have not already ratified will convene in 
1938, unless special sessions are called. 
These are: Louisiana, Massachusetts, 
Mississippi, New York, Rhode Island, 
South Carolina, and Virginia. Let us 
not lose sight of the fact that the passage 
of legislation now pending in Congress 
cannot serve as a substitute for the amend- 
ment. 

The Vandenberg Child Labor Amend- 
ment, proposed as a substitute for the 
Amendment now pending, authorizes 
Congress to ‘“‘limit and prohibit the 
employment for hire of persons under 16 
years of age.’’ Under these provisions, 
presumably, industrial homework could 
not be restricted by Congress; nor could 
much of the child labor in sugar beet 
fields or other large-scale agricultural 
enterprises. 

The National Child Labor Committee 
has announced the thirty-second annual 
observance of Child Labor Day, to take 
place January 29, 30, or 31, 1938. This 
Association has been asked to ‘‘arrange 
child labor talks, plays, and programs in 
churches, schools, and clubs’’ and to 
‘prepare stories for local newspapers and 
arrange for radio broadcasts.’’ Materials 
may be secured from that Committee at 
419 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 

E. C. F. 


Stars over the Sea 


Not long ago there came to A.A.U.W. 
national Headquarters this inquiry: ‘‘Our 
A.A.U.W. unit is working for a national 
fellowship. Do these fellowships have 
any usefulness in promoting international 
understanding?”’ 

Of course the answer is emphatically, 
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yes. Many holders of A.A.U.W. national 
fellowships go abroad for their fellowship 
research, and by their contacts help to es- 
tablish channels of understanding. Even 
more important, trained women who 
have held A.A.U.W. fellowships become 
members of the company of creative 
scholars whose work knows no national 
boundaries. 

This international aspect of research 
was recently described by Annie Jump 
Cannon, distinguished astronomer, when 
Mount Holyoke College conferred upon 
her the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Science at its Founder’s Day exercises. 
What she said of astronomy applies to all 
the sciences, and is of special interest to 
A.A.U.W. because Dr. Cannon has helped 
to train and has worked with another 
outstanding astronomer at Harvard, who 
held the Rose Sidgwick Fellowship — 
Dr. Cecilia Payne-Gaposchkin. 

These are a portion of Dr. Cannon's 
remarks, in which she compared ‘‘Hands 
across the Sea’’ with ‘‘Stars over the 
Sea”’: 


My title this morning refers to the great new de- 
velopment of internationalism in the scientific world, 
as especially evidenced in the science with which I 
am most familiar, astronomy. This ancient science, 
formerly so isolated, has now become, by means of 
“stars over the sea," a world-wide cooperative 
profession. 

Fraternal relations are fostered by an International 
Astronomical Union which meets every three years 
in different countries, and has already met in Eng- 
land, Holland, America, and France. Next summer it 
will convene at Stockholm. These gatherings form 
delightful occasions of interchange of thought and 
united discussion of all sorts of astronomical topics 
mingled with social activities, characteristic of each 
country, the only drawback being that confusion of 
tongues which occurred at the Tower of Babel. 

Problems too large for one observatory, or possibly 
for all the observatories of one country, are divided 
among those of various nations. One example is a 
great star map covering the whole sky which is the 
work of twenty observatories in thirteen countries 
from Finland to Australia, from Italy to the Argen- 
tine. Observations made in one country are often 
sent before publication to astronomers of other 
lands, if they can make use of them. Thus observa- 
tional data of our own star, the sun, made at the 
Mount Wilson Observatory are sent at once to 
Kodaikanal, India, and to Meudon, France. 
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What a contrast to the days of Newton, when 
Flamsteed, the first Astronomer Royal, could not be 
persuaded to let the great philosopher have the pre- 
cise determinations of lunar positions needed to 
verify the theory of gravitation. Flamsteed was de- 
termined that no one should use his observations 
until published by himself. Hoarding is not practiced 
by astronomers today. There are no secrets among 
the diplomats of the sky. 

At the Harvard Observatory where there is a 
unique collection of 400,000 photographic plates on 
which the history of the sky for the last forty years 
is imprinted, this international exchange is carried 
on almost constantly, and distinguished astronomers 
are frequently welcomed from over the sea to study 
their problems from this great library in which every 
volume is a first edition and printed on fragile glass. 
Thus may a man of the stars add forty years to his 
observing life. 

In my own case, the greater part of my observing 
for the last year and a half has been done at the re- 
quest of His Majesty's Astronomer at the Cape of 
Good Hope Observatory, and will be published in a 
great catalogue soon to be issued there. In it will 
thus be incorporated the spectra of about 14,000 
stars never before observed. 


Who Controls the Press? 


Educated Americans talk a lot about 
the sensationalism of American news- 
papers. But two A.A.U.W. members did 
something about it. 

These two members were shocked to 
read in their morning paper streaming 
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headlines announcing that the Lindberghs 
had attempted to slip unnoticed into 
their native country. Obviously their 
purpose was defeated; there were columns 
regaling the reader with every detail that 
could be gleaned about their trip, sur- 
mises as to the purpose of their visit, a 
stolen photograph of the two at the 
captain's table, and pictures of the ship 
and of their stateroom. 

Our two members decided that they 
could not sit by without raising some 
protest ‘‘against this disintegrating ex- 
ploitation of individual lives for news.” 
They phoned the editors of the afternoon 
papers and expressed their views. 

The result demonstrates spectacularly 
what can be accomplished if the people 
who want decent attitudes in the press 
will make themselves heard. The after- 
noon papers in that city carried only 
brief notices of the famous couple’s re- 
turn; there were no photographs, no 
screaming headlines. Editors of both 
papers said in effect, “Of course it is for 
our subscribers to approve or disapprove. 
We have to do as they say.”’ 

We recognize the power of the press. 
Perhaps we have overlooked the power of 
the readers. 








New Board of Directors Meets 


The first meeting of the ‘‘new’’ Board 
of Directors — new because of the addi- 
tion of committee chairmen as Board 
members by amendment of the By-Laws 
at Savannah — was held at national 
Headquarters in Washington, October 
27-29. Comments on the expanded Board 
were all enthusiastic; the presence of com- 
mittee chairmen expedites decisions on 
which their advice is needed, and their 
professional viewpoints in fields with 
which the Association is especially con- 
cerned make a valuable supplement to 
the Sectional Directors’ familiarity with 
the functioning of A.A.U.W. groups. 

This was the first Board meeting pre- 
sided over by President Margaret S. 
Morriss, Dean of Pembroke College, who 
was elected to the presidency of A.A.U.W. 
at Savannah. A photograph of President 
Morriss appears as frontispiece of this 
Journat; her message to A.A.U.W. 
members will be read with interest. 


Section Reports 


Reports of the Sectional Directors gave 
a kaleidoscopic picture of high points in 
A.A.U.W. activities, north, south, east, 
and west. Plans were outlined for sec- 
tional meetings, which more and more are 
stimulating and helping to focus A.A.U.W. 
programs in the year when there is no 
national convention. Frequently, too, the 
Sectional Directors reported the usefulness 
of small regional or neighborhood con- 
ferences — variously designated leader- 
ship institutes, A.A.U.W. workshops, 
etc. — which bring officers of neighbor- 
ing branches together for consultation 
with state officers and discussion of plans 
and problems. 

“Study of the community’’ was a re- 
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curring phrase in reports of branch ac- 
tivities. Wisconsin branches are asked to 
initiate and cooperate in a community 
study of the public welfare situation. As 
a basis for a state program, Michigan 
branches are filling in a community ap- 
ptaisal card, and a questionnaire on what 
their schools are asking for. New Jersey 
branches are working out ‘‘next stepc”’ 
on the basis of their survey of child w 1|- 
fare last year. Alabama branches 2 
making a study of the returns on scholar- 
ship aid which they have given. These 
are only a few of the plans reported for 
first-hand examination of local situations 
that affect A.A.U.W. interests. 

Brief as these reports to the Board must 
be, they give significant glimpses of the 
variety and vigor of A.A.U.W. activities 
in every section. Portland, Oregon, has 
studied school consolidation and high 
school curricula; some high school teach- 
ers report that it is easier to experiment 
in the classroom since this study has 
created a favorable interest in new 
methods. . . . New Hampshire is empha- 
sizing problems of youth. . . . The South 
Atlantic states are working for higher 
standards in high schools and grade 
schools. . . . Detroit’s volunteer service 
enlists many college women. . . . Spo- 
kane’s child guidance clinic has been taken 
over by the public schools. . . . Fair- 
banks, Alaska, wants to make a motion 
picture of Alaskan life, for the benefit of 
fellowships. . . . Oklahoma branches, 
shocked last year by passage of a measure 
excluding women from the three highest 
state offices, are alert to hold the gains 
women have made, and are working for 
women on boards of education and boards 
of trustees. . . . California study groups 
make a point of objective discussion of 
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highly controversial problems; some 
branches have demonstrated by intensive 
study of the transient problem... . 
Minneapolis is studying qualifications 
and standards for teachers, and planning 
to stimulate interest in drama in small 
rural communities. . . . And from the 
South Pacific Section, which counts its 
branches on both sides of the Pacific, 
comes this sad comment: 

In the Orient, “‘undeclared war,"’ of a sort which 
should make “‘declared war’’ hang its head in shame, 
has not only cut any regular sort of communication 
with our branches and left us in the dark as to their 


fate, but has threatened the lives of our own mem- 
bers. 


University Women in Other Countries 


The Board of Directors were happy to 
welcome to the October meeting Dean 
Virginia C. Gildersleeve, president of 
the International Federation of University 
Women. Commenting on the need for 
intellectual cooperation, Dean Gilder- 
sleeve on behalf of the International 
Federation asked the help of the Ameri- 
can Association in furthering relations 
with the Latin American countries, 
where it is hoped some new associations 
of university women may soon be formed, 
and expressed the hope that the A.A.U.W. 
would assume a special responsibility for 
cultural contacts with Latin American 
countries, and also with university wom- 
en of China and Japan. 

Dean Gildersleeve also called attention 
to the distressing plight of university 
women exiled from other countries, 
saying: 

As you know, there is now a Russian section of the 
French Federation of University Women. I do not 
know whether you realize just what the situation is 
among these women who about twenty years ago 
had to leave their countries. Then they were young 
and strong and could get different types of work to 
do. Now the years have passed and they are growing 
old and cannot do hard work. As one Russian woman 
said, the French are getting tired of having us here 
because they are already overburdened with their 
own troubles. She said the only thing left for them to 
do was either to starve or jump off bridges. She said 
in the group of exiles from Russia there were a num- 
ber of Jews ; some of them had prospered on coming to 
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Paris and had helped generously. Now since there are 
so many exiles from Germany they are helping these 
Jews from Germany rather than their former friends 
from Russia. The interest now in these groups is in 
trying to get some money for a general work room to 
help them support themselves. 


Legislation 

One of the most urgent matters on 
which the Board of Directors took action 
was the plan for A.A.U.W. work in con- 
nection with legislation. Suggestions 
were presented to the Board by the 
Committee on Legislative Program, con- 


sisting, as provided by the Savannah 
Convention, of the following: 


Chairman: Harriet W. Elliott, professor of political 
science and dean of women, Woman’s College of 
the University of North Carolina 

A member experienced in working for federal legisla- 
tion: Dr. Grace Abbott, professor of public wel- 
fare administration, University of Chicago 

Two state chairmen of legislation: Mrs. Charles 
Holzwarth, New Jersey; Mrs. Justus Fugate, 
Kansas 

The chairman, or her representative, of each standing 
committee approved by the Board for legislative 
work: 

Mrs. H. L. Smith, Indiana, representing the Com- 
mittee on Education 

Dr. Bessie C. Randolph, president of Hollins Col- 
lege, Virginia, representing the Committee on 
International Relations 

Dr. Susan M. Kingsbury, professor emeritus of 
social economy, Bryn Mawr College, chairman 
of the Committee on Economic and Legal Status 
of Women 

Dr. Elizabeth S. May, associate professor of eco- 
nomics, Goucher College, representing the 
Committee on Social Studies 


The plan approved by the Board calls 
for a two-fold program for the committee: 
(1) education to increase interest in and 
understanding of federal legislative issues 
in the Association, and (2) guidance of 
support for the federal legislative program 
of the Association. 


(1) The Educational Program 


In the plan adopted by the Board, 
emphasis will be given to the educational 
side of legislative work, as the distinctive 
function of the Association. The Head- 
quarters associates, subject-matter chair- 
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men, and Committee on Legislative 
Program will cooperate in keeping the 
branches informed about major issues 
relating to the Convention’s adopted 
program and about the bills which are 
placed on the active legislative agenda. 
The branches will be responsible for 
working out an active study program on 
the issues and bills. Interested branches 
may secure from Headquarters kits of 
materials for study along these lines, and 
material for general program meetings. 
The Committee on Legislative Program 
plans to make a survey of opinion in the 
branches on major bills after this study 
program has been put into effect. 


(2) Support of the A.A.U.W. Legislative 
Program 


The decision as to which of the bills 
introduced into Congress would most 
satisfactorily embody the items in the 
adopted Legislative Program will be 
made by the chairman of the Committee 
on Legislative Program and the chair- 
man, or her representative, of the appro- 
priate standing committee approved by 
the Board for legislative work, in con- 
sultation with the members of her com- 
mittee. Work in behalf of the measures so 
chosen will be guided by the Committee 
on Legislative Program (particularly the 
chairman or representative of the subject- 
matter committee concerned), and the 
Headquarters staff. 

Work in the field in behalf of federal 
legislation will be guided by appropriate 
legislative divisions as they may be 
developed in the states and branches, 
with suggestions for procedure from the 
national Committee on Legislative Pro- 
gtam. The national committee suggests 
that it would be desirable to have a set-up 
in the states similar to the national 
Committee on Legislative Program. Such 
a set-up, by providing representation of 
the subject-matter committees in the 
legislative group, allows for a greater in- 
tegration of the subject-matter interests 
with active legislative work. 


Elsewhere in this Journat the chair- 
man of the Committee on Legislative 
Program discusses the objectives of 
A.A.U.W. legislative work as it is now 
visualized. 


To Study Boards of Trustees 


Initiation of a cooperative study of 
boards of trustees of colleges and universi- 
ties was one of the most important 
projects approved by the Board of Direc- 
tors. An intensive and comprehensive 
study will be undertaken — in coopera- 
tion with other educational agencies, it 
is expected — to analyze the place of the 
board of trustees in higher education; 
their relationships to college administra- 
tion, student body, faculty, and alumnae; 
the methods by which they are chosen; 
etc. Believing that too little is known of 
the general policies of governing boards, 
which play such a controlling part in the 
destinies of colleges and universities, 
the Board of Directors are confident that 
the proposed study will make a much- 
needed contribution to higher education. 
Other educational organizations are al- 
ready expressing keen interest in the 
plan. 


The Place of Women to Be Reviewed 


A special aspect of the study of boards 
of trustees and of institutional policies — 
the recognition of women — was rfe- 
ferred to the Committees on Membership 
and Maintaining Standards, and Economic 
and Legal Status of Women for intensive 
review in the 248 colleges and universities 
approved for membership in the A.A.U.W. 
In order to gain approval for A.A.U.W. 
membership, an institution must recog- 
nize the principle of equality of men and 
women on faculty and student body. In 
view of evidence of a general tendency to 
curtail women’s opportunities for ad- 
vancement in college and university 
faculties, the two committees will make a 
careful check of institutions already on 
the A.A.U.W. membership list, to de- 
termine whether the principle of equal- 
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ity, which was a sine qua non for their 
approval, is still maintained. 


State Chairmen as Advisers 


The History of the A.A.U.W., 1881- 
1931, records the fact that it was the 
World War which brought the necessity 
for state organizations clearly to the 
attention of the national officers of the 
Association. In the relatively short span 
of time since the war, state organizations 
have multiplied, until now al] but six 
states have organized as state divisions, 
and statewide plans for A.A.U.W. work 
greatly strengthen the carrying out of 
the program. 

Recognizing the invaluable part which 
state chairmen have played through the 
development of statewide projects to 
realize A.A.U.W. objectives and through 
their direct contacts with branch chair- 
men, the Board of Directors approved a 
provision in the working rules of each 
subject-matter committee, making the 
state chairmen advisers to the national 
committee. 


The Board looks forward to increasing 
leadership from state chairmen, and asks 
that state divisions emphasize the state 
chairman’s opportunity to make a con- 
structive contribution to A.A.U.W. 


Working Rules and By-Laws 


The working rules for each committee 
as approved by the Board of Directors, 
together with the Charter and the By- 
Laws adopted by the Savannah Conven- 
tion, will be published shortly. A copy 
will be sent to each branch president, and 
the booklet will be available to members 
without charge. 


An Experiment in Study Materials 


A new venture in study materials was 
authorized by the Board — experimenta- 
tion in developing a different type of 
study guide, more modern and graphic 
in form and more closely related to the 
day-to-day experience of members. Ex- 
perts in the newer techniques of graphic 
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presentation will be called in to work out 
an effective approach; some subject in the 
social studies field will be chosen for the 
first experimental work. 

Those who are working in study 
materials in the adult education field be- 
lieve that there is a real need for a new 
type of material — not less thorough, 
but more attractive, more easily used, 
and more closely related to everyday 
life than any prepared thus far. The Asso- 
ciation, which has long pioneered in the 
field of adult study, is now undertaking a 
new contribution to its techniques. 


Consumer-Retailer Affiliation 


The Association has for some time co- 
operated with the American Standards 
Association and has for a year been repre- 
sented on the Advisory Committee for 
Ultimate Consumer Goods of that Asso- 
ciation. Another step toward consumer 
protection was taken by the Board of 
Directors in voting to affiliate with the 
Consumer-Retailer Relations Council, 
which brings together representatives of 
retailers and representatives of consumer 
organizations. The majority voting power 
in determining policies and programs 
rests with the consumer groups, such as 
the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion and the A.A.U.W. The American 
Retail Federation, the National Retail 
Dry Goods Association, and other retail 
groups are cooperating. Associate mem- 
bers will include national associations of 
advertisers, representatives of federal 
agencies, better business bureaus, and 
interested persons. 

The Council has made an auspicious 
beginning. If its objectives are realized, 
the consumer will at last have an effective 
method through which she can encourage 
informative labeling, intelligent sales- 
manship in retail stores, and recognition 
by retailers and manufacturers of necessity 
for quality grading. 

Dr. Faith Williams, chairman of the 
national Committee on Social Studies, 
has been appointed to represent the Asso- 
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ciation on the Council. The Council has 
already gone far toward perfecting its 
organization. 

The Committee on Labeling, headed by 
Miss Ruth O’Brien, has mapped out its 
general campaign. The committee will 
first publish materials on the general 
facts of informative labeling which both 
retailer and manufacturer should consider 
when entering into a labeling program. 
Then will come work sheets carrying the 
type of information which should be 
carried on a label for each specific com- 
modity. Exhibits of good and bad labels 
will be made available. 

The Research Committee will stimulate 
specific research by government agencies 
and will coordinate and encourage the 
work of the home economics laboratories 
in colleges and universities. 

The program of the Committee on Local 
Groups, of which Miss Alice Edwards is 
chairman, will consist of preparing sug- 
gestions for projects or activities to be 
undertaken by local consumer groups. 

The Committee on Store Programs 
will devise methods of educating individ- 
ual store executives and salespeople with 
respect to cooperation with and needs of 
consumers. One of the aims will be co- 
ordination of store programs with the 
activities of consumer groups. 

The Committee on Reconditioning, 
with Dr. Pauline Beery Mack as chairman, 
will work out plans for consumer protec- 
tion in establishing standard tests for 
laundering and dry cleaning. 

The Speakers Committee will prepare a 
roster of speakers from the various groups, 
and will furnish them with materials for 
preparation of their speeches. 

It is expected that among its many un- 
dertakings the Council will prepare 
Special program materials for use by 
consumer groups or by retailers and 
consumers acting jointly. 


World Economic Cooperation 


The Board of Directors approved the 
proposal of the Committee on Interna- 
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tional Relations that this Association 
participate in the Campaign for World 
Economic Cooperation, sponsored by the 
National Peace Conference, with the 
support of more than twenty-five na- 
tional organizations. The Campaign is 
under the joint direction of Mr. Clark 
Eichelberger and Mr. Ray Newton, with 
headquarters at 8 West 40th Street, New 
York City. 

Efforts are being concentrated now upon 
educating public opinion with regard to 
the need and methods of international 
economic appeasement. The ‘campaign 
textbook”’ is the Headline Book, Peaceful 
Change: The Alternative to War, published 
in October. It sells for 10 cents a copy, 
with reductions for quantity orders. A 
discussion kit to accompany this pam- 
phlet, containing programs for four meet- 
ings, may be obtained from the Foreign 
Policy Association for 15 cents a copy. 
The Campaign Headquarters offer with- 
out charge a set of simple fact and dis- 
cussion questions to aid study groups, 
also bulletins on special subjects, such as 
radio programs and visual education as a 
technique in the campaign. 

The Advanced Marathon Round Table 
kit of the National Committee on the 
Cause and Cure of War includes a copy of 
Peaceful Change and some guidance ma- 
terial for the study of economic foreign 
policy in relation to national defense. 
The December number of the A.A.U.W. 
International Problem-of-the-Month se- 
ries will be on Economic Bases of Peace. 


Toward an Arts Program 


Miss Lura Beam, chairman of the 
Committee on the Arts, reported to the 
Board on possible developments for 
A.A.U.W. in this field through commu- 
nity surveys by local branches to discover 
art resources in their own localities. Such 
a survey, it was suggested, would meas- 
ure particularly the social and economic 
factors in the community which might 
contribute to encouragement of art activ- 
ities. 
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For some time it has been evident that 
interest in the arts is growing throughout 
the Association. Numerous branches have 
had study groups or have initiated 
activities in the field, and resolutions 
recommending that a program in the arts 
be developed with direction from Head- 
quarters have come from state conven- 
tions as well as the 1937 National Con- 
vention in Savannah. The Board agreed 
that the suggested type of community 
surveys would be exceedingly valuable 
as the basis of a planned arts program in 
the Association, and asked that a definite 
plan along this line be presented. 

The Board recognized the interest in 
the arts among A.A.U.W. members and 
the demand in the Association that this 
gap in the educational program be filled, 
but it was evident that encouragement of 
work in connection with the arts by a 
staff member, like other demands from 
the membership for an extension of 
Headquarters activities, must wait until 
a larger budget is available. 


The General Fellowships Fund 


The possibilities of financing some of 
the undertakings which have been urged 
and which seem to be vital if the Associa- 
tion is to maintain its place of leadership 
in adult education, were discussed by the 
Board in connection with plans for ter- 
minating the arrangement by which 25 
cents from each national membership is 
allocated to the General Fellowship Fund. 
The Association voted to discontinue 
this fund when (1) provision had been 
made for bringing the memorial endow- 
ments to an amount sufficient to support 
their stipends, and (2) the fellowships 
awarded from the ‘'25 centses’’ were 
replaced by fellowships of the Million 
Dollar Fellowship Fund. 

The first provision was fulfilled in 1937 
by a transfer of $43,261 from the General 
Fellowships Fund to the memorial en- 
dowments. 

Regarding the second provision — the 
replacement of fellowships from the 
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General Fellowships Fund by those from 
the Million Dollar Fellowship Fund — 
it was anticipated at the October meeting 
that this might be achieved in the not 
far distant future. When that goal is 
reached and the 25 cents now assigned to 
fellowships can be applied to other uses, 
the Board looks forward to the possibility 
of meeting some of the demands for ex- 
panding the A.A.U.W. services and 
program. 


Thirteenth National Conference on the 
Cause and Cure of War 


The Call to the Thirteenth Conference 
on the Cause and Cure of War has been 
sent to the branches and state divisions. 
We hope that there will be a large dele- 
gation from the A.A.U.W. at this Con- 
ference, because the program will provide 
much information and inspiration for the 
international activities of the Associa- 
tion. There is also much that our mem- 
bers can contribute to the discussions on 
the basis of their experience. 

The Conference will take place January 
18-21, at the Washington Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Delegates’ credentials are 
obtained from national Headquarters of 
the A.A.U.W. Some of the features of the 
meeting will be an address by Manley O. 
Hudson; a banquet at which Mrs. Anne 
O’Hare McCormick will be a speaker, 
with Mrs. Catt and Mrs. Roosevelt; 
sessions on the work and aims of the 
Campaign for World Economic Coopera- 
tion; and an opportunity for the delegates 
of the several organizations to meet and 
discuss their own interests and problems. 


1 Fellowships now awarded from the General Fel- 
lowships Fund are the Latin American, given an- 
nually, and the A.A.U.W. International, at present 
given biennially. On alternate years the Aurelia 
Henry Reinhardt Fellowship of the South Pacific 
Section now replaces the A.A.U.W. International. 
The Section is working to raise its endowment (now 
a little over $30,000) to $40,000, when an annual 
award will be made and the A.A.U.W. International 
Fellowship dropped. 

The Washington Branch is raising an endowment 
for the Latin American Fellowship. 
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What Does Your $2.00 Do? 

What actually happened to the $2.00 
national dues of each member in 1936-37 
has been graphically presented by the 
Comptroller in the accompanying dia- 
gram and the summary below. 

General Fellowships Fund. As outlined 












ADMINISTRATION & PROGRAM 


Board of Directors 






Committees 


Headquarters Services 


60% 


Headquarters Building. The expenses of 
running the Headquarters building are 
shared 50.61 per cent by the national 
Association and 49.39 per cent by the 
Washington Branch. The bedrooms are 
financed wholly by the national Associa- 
tion, the dining-room by the branch. 


GENERAL FELLOWSHIPS 
FUND 


12.5% 
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above, the allocation of 25 cents out of 
each $2.00 dues will continue until the 
four original fellowships given by the 
Association shall have been replaced by 
four stipends from the Million Dollar 
Fellowship Fund. This will be in the near 
future. 

International Federation of University 
Women. The Association’s dues to the 
International Federation are 45,000 Eng- 
lish shillings a year. 

Journal. The cost per member for four 
issues is 21 cents. Non-members are 
charged $1.00 for a year’s subscription. 


Administration and Development. Sixty 
per cent of the income from national dues 
goes into all other phases of the national 
work, including the administration and 
development of the program. This in- 
cludes the administrative expenses of the 
Board of Directors and eleven standing 
committees; affiliation dues to ten na- 
tional organizations besides the I.F.U.W.; 
the staff salaries; travel of members to 
committee meetings and representatives 
to meetings of affiliated organizations; 
all administrative supplies, including the 
General Director's Letter, pamphlets, and 
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bulletins for free distribution; social 
security and unemployment compensation 
taxes; insurance; services of an auditor 
and charges for handling investments; and 
the net cost of the biennial Convention. 


A.A.U.W. Looks at the Family 


The new study project, ‘“The American 
Family in a Changing Society,’ is attract- 
ing favorable attention in divers quarters. 
Already 75 branches representing all 
sections of the country have groups co- 
operating in the study and survey. 

Evidently these groups like the ap- 
proach which is being used — a close 
tie-up between everyday experience and 
individual situations, and the wider 


interpretation of significant trends. The 
comment of one group leader is typical: 


We're having the best time on “‘Has the Home- 
maker Lost Her Job?"’ [Section II]. I hope the survey 
sheets will be answered as keenly and sagaciously as 
some of the discussions have gone forward. 


A professional leader in parent educa- 
tion commends the outline because it is 
‘“‘so much more dynamic in form and 
suggestive for individual and group 
initiative."’ And from a distinguished 
anthropologist comes this comment: 

If you can accumulate from typical university 
women such data as you suggest, and in considerable 
volume, you can in due time not only make a real 
and valuable contribution to scientific knowledge of 
such educated families but doubtless you will assist 


many communities toward better adjustment and 
richer family life. 


The Association is interested both in 
the data on the family of today which 
are being assembled through the ques- 
tionnaires, and also in the process of 
assembling the data, which promises to 
be illuminating to the participants. 


Guide to Study of Labor Standards 


The first two sections of the syllabus, 
““Labor Standards,’’ were sent out early 
in December to groups requesting them. 
Ten topics will be covered in this most 
recent of the social studies guides, in- 
cluding child labor and its regulation, 
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hours of work, minimum wages, the 
risks of industry, industrial relations, 
and a summary of labor laws and their 
administration. 

Each outline will attempt to analyze 
the forces which control the present 
conditions in various industries or among 
various groups of wage-earners and the 
methods through which employees or 
employers have established or are es- 
tablishing improved standards of work. 
The laboratory for this analysis will be 
the local community. In this guide the 
study groups will find a different ap- 
proach to an understanding of an involved 
and controversial problem, which is 
assuming increasing magnitude in our 
everyday life. Groups are asked to report 
their experiences in the use of the guide 
so that the associate at Headquarters may 
utilize their suggestions when revising 
the outlines into an integrated syllabus 
later in the year. 


New York City’s New Plans 


The New York City Branch has es- 
tablished a new and attractive home on 
the forty-sixth floor of the R.C.A. 
Building in Rockefeller Center. Here, in 
addition to the office of the branch execu- 
tive secretary, is a lounge, now furnished 
through generous loans of lovely old 
furniture, where the branch entertains 
small groups of its own membership and 
extends hospitality to university women 
from all parts of the world. A.A.U.W. 
out-of-town members are cordially in- 
vited to visit the new headquarters. 

The new setting seems to be only one 
manifestation of new vigor in this met- 
ropolitan branch. An Informational Serv- 
ice has recently been established to 
meet requests that come to the office for 
assistance in choosing courses of study in 
the field of adult education, and to help 
in choosing a vocation and in finding a 
position. Consultations on avocational 
as well as vocational interests are planned. 

A World’s Fair Committee is making 
plans for A.A.U.W. participation in the 
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hospitality building for women which 
will be a feature of the 1939 Fair, prob- 
ably through round-table discussions of 
some of the implications of the Fair’s 
exhibits of housing, education, social 
welfare, art, and industry. A strong 
Committee on Consumer Interests is 
headed by Miss Persia Campbell, execu- 
tive secretary of the National Consumers 
Federation. The International Relations 
Committee is developing groups for the 
study of Latin America, and hopes to 
enlist students in nearby colleges. 


New Branches 


The following branches have reported 
organization since the publication of the 
October JouRNAL: 


Iowa — Vinton 
Kansas — Burlington 
Garden City 
Kentucky — Campbellsville 
Louisiana — Hammond 
New York — Ticonderoga 
North Dakota — Mayville 
Tennessee — Bristo] 
Washington — Palouse 


This brings the total number of 
branches to 783. 


A.A.U.W. Calendar 


January 17 Committee on International 

Relations, Washington, D. C. 

January 18-21 Conference on the Cause and 
Cure of War, Washington, 
D.C. 

January 23-25 Committee on Fellowship 


Awards, Washington, D. C. 


April 8-9 Southwest Central Sectional 
Conference, San Antonio, Texas 

April 8-9 Virginia State Meeting, Roa- 
noke 

April 22-23 South Atlantic Sectional Con- 
ference, Huntington, W. Va. 

April 29-30 Southeast Central Sectional 
Conference, Louisville, Ky. 

May 6-7 Iowa State Meeting, Cedar 
Rapids 

May 6-7 Louisiana State Meeting, New 
Orleans 

May 6-7 Northeast Central Sectional 


Conference, Chicago, Ill. 


Teacher Exchanges 


The A.A.U.W. Committee on Inter- 
change of Teachers reports six exchanges 
in effect for 1937-38, as follows: 

Eurauirz Sauvé, Hotchkiss School, Akron, Ohio, 
with Mary Warts, Bradford Girls’ School, Brad- 
ford, England. Subject, fourth grade. 

Dora Tauscn, Rimer School, Akron, Ohio, with 
Wuirrep Ruopss, County Secondary School, 
Woking, England. Subject, art. 

Ruts Justus, Central High School, Paterson, New 
Jersey, with Isapetta Spzir, Thornton Public 
Schools, Fife, Scotland. Subject, English. 

Ava Dixts, Washington Junior High School, Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan, with Etta Grico, High School, 
Wellingborough, England. Subject, geography. 

Carnerine Bryant, Cranston Senior High School, 
Cranston, Rhode Island, with Mary Git, County 
Girls’ School, Ealing, London, England. Subject, 
history. 

AnrornettTe Semortrsr, Central Junior-Senior High 
School, South Bend, Indiana, with Una Cameron, 
The Academy, Montrose, Scotland. Subject, 
mathematics. 


Miss Nancy Sibley Wilkins, of the Bryn 
Mawr School, has accepted the chairman- 
ship of the newly organized A.A.U.W. 
Committee on International Interchange 
of Teachers. 


Newnham College Fellowship 


The I.F.U.W. asks that attention be 
called to the announcement of the Sarah 
Smithson Research Fellowship of £250 a 
year for three years, tenable at Newnham 
College, Cambridge, England, from Oc- 
tober 1, 1938, for research in philosophy 
(including classical philosophy) or psy- 
chology. Inquiries or applications should 
be made to the Principal, Newnham 
College, Cambridge. Applications must 
be received by May 1, 1938. 


The Flying Caravan 


A group of women headed by Mrs. 
Burton W. Musser, who was a member 
of the United States delegation at the 
Buenos Aires Conference in November, 
literally made a flying trip through South 
and Central America, working to promote 
the cause of peace and inter-American 
friendship and specifically to hasten the 
ratification of the treaties and agreements 
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of the Buenos Aires Conference. The 
governments of Argentina, Brazil, Cuba, 
Uruguay, and Venezuela have so far 
announced that they consider the ratifi- 
cation of these instruments the first order 
of business for their respective legislative 
bodies. The Flying Caravan was spon- 
sored by the Peoples Mandate to End 
War, of whose Executive Committee Dr. 
Mary E. Woolley is chairman. Many 
members of the A.A.U.W. have signed the 
‘‘Mandate’’ which is being used as an evi- 
dence of public support for peace policies. 


Fellowships — Illustrated 


To any A.A.U.W. member who thinks 
of fellowships as a vague abstraction — 
or, for that matter, to amy A.A.U.W. 
member — the recently-issued booklet, 
A.A.U.W. Fellows is commended. Illus- 
trated with sketches which happily con- 
vey the variety of fellowship research, 
this attractive little publication gives 
the stories of some two dozen representa- 
tive fellows — in science, literature, his- 
tory, archaeology, home economics, so- 
cial service, etc. — and tells something 
of the reasons why A.A.U.W. supports 
fellowships. Already this publication is 
being asked for by people outside the 
Association who want to know what 
women are doing. 

The supply of the booklet is limited, 
but it is offered without charge, with the 
suggestion that it beread and passed along. 


Contributions to Fellowships 


We have been asked to publish con- 
tributions to the Million Dollar Fellow- 
ship Fund by states as well as units. The 
list given in the next column repeats the 
state per Capita figures which were given 
in the October JourNAL, correcting a 
typographical error by which Oklahoma 
was listed for Alabama in that issue. 
Pennsylvania members will note that 
figures are given here for Pennsylvania 
exclusive of Philadelphia; the figure 
published in October included Phila- 
delphia. 
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FELLOWSHIP CONTRIBUTIONS, 1936-37 


States and 


City Units Contribution Per Capita 


$1.11 
he 


California 


Colorado 


Massachusetts* 

Michigan 
Minnesota............ ; 
Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 


New Hampshire 
New Jersey 


New York City 
North Carolina 


Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia 

Rhode Island d 
200.69 
342.50 
538.25 

1,483.65 
106 .00 
835.00 
857.86 

1,031.70 
330.00 
640.00 

1,531.58 
114.10 


Virginia 
Washington 
Washington, D. C 
West Virginia 


Wyoming 
* These figures include a 1936-37 contribution 


allocated to this state since publication of contribu- 
tions in the October Journat. 
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ANE M. Oppennermer, Sarah Berliner Fel- 
low, worked at Yale University on delicate 
experiments in embryology, dealing with the 
fundamental problem of how the apparently 
simple and homogeneous protoplasm of an egg 
cell multiplies and diversifies itself into the 
varied and extremely specialized structures of 
the embryo and then the adult. Biologists have 
carefully traced the stages in this elaborate 
transformation, but they do not yet know why 
the simple protoplasm of the egg cell develops 
into such different structures as legs or hands 
or nervous tissue. 

Dr. Oppenheimer performed literally hun- 
dreds of experiments on fish eggs along this 
line. One series of experiments consisted of 
isolating different groups of egg cells from the 
adjacent cells, to see whether the isolated 
group had the power to go on ‘‘on its own"’ to 
develop its characteristic structure, or whether 
it needed the stimulus of other cells custom- 
arily adjacent to it. It was found that a certain 
cell-group, even when isolated from adjoining 
cells, went right on forming miniature — 
though irregular — embryos. Another group, 
ordinarily forming the tail, when separated 
from the rest of the embryo went ahead to 
produce the form of a tail of normal size and 
shape, but lacking in nervous system, muscle, 
etc. 

Conclusions from these and other experi- 
ments made in the course of the work convey 
a warning to embryologists against a tendency 
to oversimplify the process of vertebrate de- 
velopment. Dr. Oppenheimer’s conclusions 
also warn against a current assumption that in 
vertebrate embryos a cell's activities depend 
On its surroundings rather than its own en- 
dowment. Dr. Oppenheimer’s work was sig- 
nificant in indicating the inherent capabilities 
of single groups of cells. 

Dr. Oppenheimer is now at the University 
of Rochester, holding that university's re- 
search fellowship in embryology and contin- 
uing her experiments in this field. 


A.A.U.W. Fellows, 1936—37 
From Reports of Work Done on A.A.U.W. Awards 
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yicz M. Ryan, Dorothy Bridgman Atkin- 

son Fellow, went to England to com- 
plete a project which will help to recreate one 
phase of the life of Old England — the learning 
and culture centered in the monasteries. Miss 
Ryan undertook a map indicating the location 
of the old monasteries, and showing also the 
roadways and rivers by which their influence 
was spread. 

Her first task after reaching England was to 
visit sites where remains of old monastery 
buildings were to be found. She reported a 
fascinating pilgrimage, on a second-hand 
bicycle, through Kent, Sussex, the Midlands, 
and the North, learning to recognize Old- 
English architecture, studying relics of mo- 
mastic occupation at each authentic site, and 
in some places consulting books preserved 
from the old abbeys. 

Miss Ryan had already made a first draft of 
her map from sources available in the United 
States. At the British Museum, however, she 
gleaned much additional material from first 
sources, and was able to complete the map, 
with a commentary. Some of the leading au- 
thorities on English antiquities gave sugges- 
tions and assistance, and predicted that, if 
published, the work would be ‘‘invaluable to 
all students of the centuries concerned’’ and 
**a very valuable companion to any purely his- 
torical study of the period.” 

The map was exhibited for a time in the 
British Museum. 

Miss Ryan is now tutor at Mills College. 
She wrote last winter: 


Since I have been in England much of my study 
has come to life like the dry bones in Ezekiel 37, and 
I find it hard rightly to express my gratitude. 


HaARLOTTE A. Hanxin, Crusade National 
Fellow, is a member of the Bar of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, and before 
holding the fellowship collaborated for some 
years in a service in Washington devoted to 
research and information on the Court. During 
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the fellowship year she visited a number of 
European countries to study judicial review 
over governmental action by their higher 
courts. As far as possible she gathered informa- 
tion through interviews and observation, as 
well as from books, on the actual functioning 
of the institutions with which she was con- 
cerned. 

During a month spent in Moscow, at a time 
when the whole country was discussing the 
new constitution, Mrs. Hankin studied both 
the old and new constitutions, visited the 
Peoples Courts, and studied procedure of the 
Supreme Court of the U.S.S.R. in reviewing 
cases on appeal from courts of constituent 
republics. She next studied the courts of 
Austria and Czechoslovakia, and more briefly 
those of Poland and Hungary. 

Going to Switzerland, whose constitution 
is modeled after our own, she found a federal 
supreme court with powers to declare laws of 
the cantons, but not of the federal parliament, 
unconstitutional. Interestingly enough, dur- 
ing Mrs. Hankin’s stay the question of extend- 
ing the supreme court's power to include fed- 
eral legislation was being vigorously debated. 

In France, although judges are forbidden to 
refuse to apply duly promulgated laws, the 
subject of judicial review has received a good 
deal of attention and valuable material was 
available in discussions by eminent French 
political thinkers and jurists. 

In England Mrs. Hankin studied in particu- 
lar the courts’ powers of interpretation, which 
have definitely affected legislation, even 
though the courts may not set aside an act of 
Parliament. In England also Mrs. Hankin 
followed the work of the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council, the Supreme Court for 
the British dominions and colonies, which had 
just held the Canadian New Deal unconstitu- 
tional. 

Mrs. Hankin is now writing a summary of 
the year’s study. 


ELBA Puiurps, as Margaret E. Maltby 
Fellow, spent the year at the Institute 

for Advanced Study at Princeton, working on 
problems in nuclear physics. The research 
which she has reported is too highly technical 
to be more than suggested here. Results of her 
research on interactions between light nuclei, 
together with a discussion of difficulties and 
criticism of previous methods of treating the 
problem, were presented in a paper given at 
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the national meeting of the American Physi- 
cal Society. This work was concerned with the 
scattering of the lightest nuclei by each other 
on collision. 

A different aspect of nuclear physics is to be 
found in her paper, ‘‘On the Structure of Light 
Nuclei,’’ written in collaboration with an- 
other scientist and published in the Physical 
Review. In this case the subject is a theory of 
the internal structure of various nuclei, calcu- 
lations of the energies involved in nuclear 
binding, and comparison with values observed 
in experiments. 

Dr. Phillips also mentions incidentally some 
assistance she was able to give Professor 
Einstein and Dr. Infeld in helping them to 
overcome difficulties in English expression in 
some of their writings. She adds, ‘“This was 
not scientific research, but it was highly in- 
structive.” 

During the year Dr. Phillips gave invited 
lectures in theoretical physics seminars at 
Columbia and Bryn Mawr, and numerous lec- 
tures in Princeton. 

She is now instructor in the department of 
physics at Connecticut College for Women. 


DNA Ferre.i of England, as Rose Sidg- 

wick Fellow, began her final report to 

the A.A.U.W. Awards Committee with these 

words of appreciation, which are typical of 

the expressions of gratitude which have come 
from all the fellows: 


I would first like to express my sincere and grateful 
thanks to the American Association of University 
Women for the privilege which the award of the 
Rose Sidgwick Fellowship has brought me, of spend- 
ing a most delightful and profitable year in America, 
devoid of all care but of my chosen work, in the 
course of which I have been able to extend and com- 
plete one phase of my investigations, which is now 
going forward to the press for publication. There 
have been unstinted facilities for research, and for 
visits to other laboratories of famous institutions. 
Harvard offers to its students the highest intellectual 
delights and stimulation; in my own subject, this I 
feel is more particularly true as the number of other 
research students is so large, meetings and discus- 
sions on current topics very frequent and the oppor- 
tunities afforded by the research schools for original 
and provocative investigation unparalleled. 


Dr. Ferrell worked at Harvard University 
on chemical problems concerned with certain 
solutions. A series of experiments dealt with 
the determination of salts of silver in aqueous 















solution, using the photronic nephelometer, a 
method not used before. 

One outcome of her experiments is of inter- 
est even to the layman. In the course of her 
analyses, Dr. Ferrell encountered a persistent 
error which she finally traced to incomplete 
drainage of the pipettes used —a factor 
which, though mentioned by previous work- 
ers, had never been estimated. She was suc- 
cessful not only in analyzing the important 
factors in drainage, but also in computing 
their relative effects and working out a gen- 
eral law of wide application in organic and 
inorganic chemistry. By using this law some 
hitherto incomprehensible but well known and 
accepted facts in viscometric and particularly 
in industrial analysis are explained and can be 
anticipated. It is expected that these findings 
will result in improvements in analytical 
techniques of importance in the study of 
heavy oils as well as in dilute solutions. 

Dr. Ferrell also designed apparatus elimi- 
nating the drainage error for her own experi- 
ments, and has made recommendations for 
radical changes in the design of standard 
volumetric apparatus. She comments: 


Much apparatus in current use, though it gave a 
sufficient precision at the time of its introduction, 
has been adhered to conventionally, and might well 
be improved by radical alteration in design if it is to 
yield the accuracy which is the aim of modern prac- 
tical chemistry. 


orya CrecHanowska of Poland, A.A.U.W. 

International Fellow, used the fellow- 
ship year for study of German literature and 
culture as a background for her work in com- 
parative literature. Dr. Ciechanowska par- 
ticularly wished to prepare for a university 
lectureship in Poland, and to gather material 
for a book on the relations between German 
and Polish literature in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. 

Dr. Ciechanowska spent one term in Berlin, 
attending lectures and taking part in a seminar 
at the university, studying German, and also 
making herself familiar with library methods 
at the Prussian State Library. (She herself is 
a librarian at the Jagellonian University Li- 
brary, Cracow.) She was also invited to lec- 
ture at the Slavonic Institute in Berlin. 

During the summer session she visited other 
German universities to become acquainted 
with their methods of teaching the German 
language and literature, and to study their 
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library practices. She then spent some time at 
the Sorbonne in Paris, attending lectures and 
classes at the German Institute, and was in- 
vited to lecture on the German universities at 
the Institute of Comparative Literature at the 
Sorbonne. While in Paris she studied the prac- 
tices of the catalogue division of the Biblio- 
théque Nationale. 

During the year Dr. Ciechanowska contin- 
ued work on a study of the translations of 
Mickiewicz's great epic poem, *‘Pan Tadeusz,” 
into the languages of Western Europe, pre- 
paring a discussion of methods of evaluating 
the translations. 

When reporting to the Awards Committee 
in June, Dr. Ciechanowska was planning to 
visit other French, Swiss, and Italian libraries, 
and if possible to return to Germany for the 
winter semester. 


ADELEINE G. Sytvain, Latin American 
Fellow from Haiti, had a two-fold pur- 
pose in coming to this country. As a member 
of the Haitian Department of Rural Education, 
she was particularly interested in securing 
training which would help her in the task of 
reorganizing the curriculum for girls in the 
schools of Haiti. As a leader in organizing the 
women of her country she was eager to know 
more of welfare work and social provisions in 
the United States. 

Enrolling at Bryn Mawr, Miss Sylvain took 
part in a seminar in principles of education, 
making a special study of education in primi- 
tive communities, especially Mexico, whose 
experience is applicable to Haiti. She also 
visited progressive schools to observe newer 
methods in education which might be applied 
in her country. Other work of the year in- 
cluded a seminar in cultural types and inter- 
cultural processes and a seminar in public wel- 
fare. 

Miss Sylvain spent two weeks in Washing- 
ton, visiting government agencies. She was 
particularly interested in the Extension Serv- 
ice of the Department of Agriculture. In the 
4-H Clubs and the organization of homemak- 
ers groups by home demonstration agents Miss 
Sylvain found valuable suggestions for Haiti, 
where some fathers’ clubs have been organized 
in connection with the schools, but nothing of 
the sort has been done for women and girls. 
She also visited Howard University. 

During the summer Miss Sylvain visited a 
W.P.A. camp, and spent two months at Hamp- 
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ton Institute, attending a summer school for 
the Jeanes supervisory teachers and studying 
community work among the Negroes. An 
article on Haitian Rural Schools by Miss Syl- 
vain appeared in the August issue of the Pan 
American Bulletin. 

After attending the Inter American Confer- 
ence on Education in Mexico, Miss Sylvain 
returned to Bryn Mawr where she holds a fel- 
lowship for graduate work. 


RIKA VON ErHARDT-S1gB0LpD held the Cru- 

sade International Fellowship, awarded 

by the I.F.U.W. Awards Committee. As the 

I.F.U.W. makes its awards in the early sum- 

mer, notice of this award was not included in 
the June JournaL announcement. 

Dr. von Erhardt-Siebold, who is known 
here and abroad as a distinguished scholar in 
medieval literature, was born in Bavaria and 
studied in German and English universities, 
receiving the Ph.D. in 1918 from the Univer- 
sity of Heidelberg. Subsequently she was a 
lecturer in English at the Universities of 
Dorpat, Freiburg, Rostock, and Karlsruhe. 
In 1924 a European fellowship of Bryn Mawr 
College enabled her to complete and read 
proof on her book, Lateinische Raetsel der 


Angelsachse. The following year she came to 
the United States, and taught successively at 
Wittenberg College, Mount Holyoke, and 
Vassar, where she has been lecturer in English 
since 1933—a post to which she has re- 
turned. In 1931 she received a Guggenheim 
fellowship for study abroad, and also a grant 


from the American Council of Learned 


Societies. 
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Dr. von Erhardt-Siebold spent the year as 
Crusade Fellow in Europe, gathering materia] 
on the medieval natura rerum, particularly in 
the fields of astronomy and philosophy. She 
found sufficient material for a monograph 
analyzing the Anglo-Saxons’ heritage from 
antiquity in astronomy and the use early 
English scholars made of this heritage, with 
some attention to such related subjects as 
astrology and chronology. 

In philosophy and theology Dr. von Er- 
hardt-Siebold found interesting cross-connec- 
tions between scholars of the Middle Ages, 
and traced origins of the neoplatonic influence; 
her findings furnish a contribution to the his- 
tory of thought in the early Middle Ages. 
This study will be incorporated in a book 
which Dr. von Erhardt-Siebold had otherwise 
practically completed, on the enigmas of the 
Anglo-Saxons. 


ERTRUDE G. Coyne, enabled to study in 
Paris by the Reid Hall Residential Schol- 
arship, completed research for her doctor's 
dissertation — an edition of Vida’s Christiad 
with an introduction, translation, and notes. 
Miss Coyne wrote while in Paris: 


I feel that it is a great privilege, not only to be able 
to study a subject which had tremendous (and, at 
present, unrecognized) influence on literary history, 
but also to be able to do so in a city where I can easily 
locate the materials that I need, and where one feels 
more acutely how the ideas of the past have fash- 
ioned in part those of the present. And in addition, 
it is a great privilege to be able to live at Reid Hall, 
where, under the able direction of Miss Leet, there 
are so many opportunities to comprehend the vi- 
tality and practical value of the world of ideas. 
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Nors. — Material for this department is gleaned from reports and letters by the members of 
the Headquarters staff who have to do with the development of study programs and community 
activities: Harriet Ahlers Houdlette and Frances Valiant Speek, associates in education; Esther 
Caukin Brunauer, associate in international education; and Esther Cole Franklin, associate 
in social studies. They will welcome full details of new and significant branch activities. 


STATE PROGRAMS IN EDUCATION 


Clarified Responsibilities 

A clearer understanding of A.A.U.W. re- 
sponsibilities in the field of education and an 
increasing concentration on this important 
field are seen in recent reports from state and 
branch education chairmen. Now that state 
divisions and branches are appointing chair- 
men for the arts and for social studies, educa- 
tion chairmen are shedding some of the 
miscellaneous duties which used often to fall 
to their lot, and are specializing in the field of 
education itself. An excerpt from the North 
Carolina Division Bulletin for October 1937 
shows how one state is welcoming this empha- 
sis on the central purpose of A.A.U.W. 


The new education chairman for the state organi- 
zation told the state board . . . that a few years ago 
the A.A.U.W. education chairman found her work 
covering such a wide field that her energies were dis- 
sipated rather than concentrated. Realizing this, the 
national Association has encouraged the branch 
presidents in their removing, one by one, interna- 
tional relations, arts, and social studies groups and 
forming them into separate committees. The educa- 
tion chairman is limited now, as she should be, to 
the study of educational trends and processes and to 
the closely related field of child development. 


One happy result of this specialization is an 
evident decrease in the turnover among educa- 
tion chairmen. The opportunity to work in 
this increasingly important field is attracting 
and holding even more gifted and thoroughly 
prepared chairmen than in the past. This year 
only fourteen new state chairmen were re- 
ported, as against twenty-nine last year. State 
programs in education are thus gaining in con- 
tinuity, which is much needed for real growth. 

That such growth is taking place is evident 
in the excerpts given below from informal re- 


ports and letters of chairmen of education and 
state presidents. 


A Two-Year Study 
From Missouri comes this report: 


The Missouri Division has decided to undertake 
as a state project carrying through the biennium a 
planned study of Missouri education for the purpose 
of (1) informing ourselves with regard to the status 
of Missouri education in its national, state, and local 
aspects, (2) sharing this information through usual 
channels of publicity and through cooperating with 
other local organizations, (3) working construc- 
tively toward improving the educational standards 
of our state throush such means as supporting de- 
sirable legislation through active interest in local 
needs. Our hope is that each branch will have a 
study group on public education and one or more 
branch panel discussions. I am suggesting that the 
branches use the new guide, “Know Your Public 
Schools.” .. . 

As a second aspect of our project we plan to study 
higher education in Missouri. This study will be 
conducted mainly by a state project committee. . . . 
Our objectives in making it are several, — for our 
own information as members of the Missouri Divi- 
sion, for individual guidance of youth, and for guid- 
ance projects. We hope, too, that out of the study 
will come some information which may eventually 
lead to progress. 


Appraising Education 

A Community Appraisal Card is being used 
in Michigan in order to secure an understand- 
ing of the needs of education. Branches are 
planning different uses of the findings from the 
cards in their own communities: as a panel for 
one meeting with five-minute reports upon 
each phase of the questionnaire, as a study 
group project for a year’s work, and as a year's 
plan for branch meetings. 
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Michigan continues its neighborhood meet- 
ings, having had one in the Upper Peninsula 
October 2, and two on October 9 at Bay City 
and Albion. 


The Gifted Child 

Indiana is studying the educational facilities 
for exceptional children, emphasizing the 
need of improved facilities for the gifted child 
so often overlooked in the average school 
system. 

In New Jersey educational objectives this 
year are aimed particularly at discovering the 
needs of gifted children and the way they are 
being met in the state and in local communi- 
ties. New Jersey's program also includes re- 
gional meetings, two having been held this 
fall, at Newark and at Vineland. 


A Series of Education Meetings 

In Connecticut the A.A.U.W. state program 
began with a meeting at the offices of the 
State Department of Education at Hartford. 
Here state officers and branch members met 
state officials and visited their departments, 
gaining valuable contacts, information, and 
new sources for speakers and reference mate- 
rial. 

The state chairman of education reports 
that each branch in the state will choose a 
core of interest in the educational field mainly 
centered around the adolescent. Then in each 
of five of the branches the education chairman 
and members of education study groups will 
arrange a meeting on education, to which 
groups from all other branches will be invited, 
making in effect five state meetings on educa- 
tion. These meetings will usually include re- 
ports by the branch study groups plus a visit 
to local schools to observe the phase of edu- 
cation being discussed; a dinner meeting with 
a speaker of authority will follow. Norwalk- 
Westport, Waterbury, New Britain, Bridge- 
port, and New Haven have offered to organize 
a meeting of this nature. These, with the 
Hartford Conference, will constitute six state 
conferences on education. 


Fact-Finding 

The report from Nebraska's chairman out- 
lines an interesting plan in keeping with pre- 
vious years’ work, as follows: 


There are great inequalities in educational oppor- 
tunity for the children of Nebraska, due in large 
measure to school organization and method of taxa- 
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tion. Therefore it is my plan to try to get study groups 
in every branch to do some fact-finding and study 
touching this matter. From the study I hope to bring 
resulting activity which will lay the facts before the 
women of the state, and possibly bring agitation, at 
least, to our lawmakers. Radio, press, mimeograph, 
open meetings, etc., are to be the tools. Through 
methods of conducting the work I hope to improve 
the feeling of state unity among branches. I am look- 
ing over what has been done in Minnesota and Iowa. 


In Kansas the state board recommended that — 


each branch have a Working Committee on Educa- 
tion to study education in Kansas and present their 
findings to the local branch that we may have 2300 
college women in Kansas informed. And that you as 
a member of the State Education Committee serve 
the dual purpose of directing the intensive study and 
bringing the result of the findings in your branch and 
community to the state committee meetings. 


To Study Education’s Function 

New York began its fall work with a con- 
ference at Utica. At this meeting the state 
education chairman spoke of educational work 
for the year and compared the march of civili- 
zation to a series of plains with an occasional 
steep ascent. She said in part, ‘Some people 
must take that steep grade because they are at 
the point in the parade when this is reached. 
College women should be prepared to take a 
steep grade.”’ 

To the end that the A.A.U.W. be ready to 
help, she urges as one of the activities, serious 
study of the book, The Unique Function of Edu- 
cation in American Democracy, brought out by 
the Educational Policies Commission. 


Cooperative Support 

Wisconsin continues its Joint Committee on 
Education and reports indicate that new 
organizations have joined in the cooperative 
work in behalf of education, — a tribute to the 
plan as initiated by A.A.U.W. 


Libraries 

Vermont has joined with the Better Library 
Movement of Vermont in making a study of 
library standards and certification. The state 
division has agreed to fill one of the new book 
automobiles for use in the four regions where 
service is being developed under state aid. 


Regional Meetings 

California has been perfecting its conference 
techniques this year in a series of regional 
meetings. One result is seen in a bulletin for 
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hostess branches containing suggestions as to 
duties and procedure in organizing conven- 
tions. While these mechanical considerations 
do underlie all good conferences, the chief 
values in California's meetings, according to 


leaders in the state, lie in a unification of 
feeling among the branches and a greater un- 
derstanding of A.A.U.W.’s purposes as well as 
its study materials which exemplify these 
purposes. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


State Programs 

‘*What the Branches Are Doing through the 
State Divisions’’ would be a more accurate 
title for this brief report of interesting recent 
developments in the international educational 
program of the Association. Texas and Mis- 
souri have added themselves to the divisions 
working on statewide projects in the inter- 
national field. The Missouri project is the 
study of World Trade, the subject having been 
chosen because of current interest in the prob- 
lem of economic appeasement of nations. 
Every branch is urged to assist in developing 
the project, preferably through a study group, 
but if that is not possible, by holding at least 
one branch meeting on the subject. The state 
chairman of international relations has pre- 
pared a bibliography for the use of the 
branches in the study of world trade. 

The Texas State Division is working on a 
project to develop better understanding of 
Latin America. An especially prepared outline 
and bibliography is offered to the Texas 
branches, and they are also making use of The 
Other America, one of the study courses pre- 
pared at national Headquarters. The Texas 
Division Bulletin is cooperating in promotion 
of the project by printing in its columns an 
article on Pan American Cooperation by the 
state international relations chairman. 


Books for Children 


California continues to work on education 
for international understanding under the 
leadership of a special committee. Interna- 
tional relations chairmen of branches else- 
where, who are using the California List of 
Books Building for International Attitudes in 
Children and the Round the World Book Cruise, 
will be interested in excerpts from a recent 
communication of this committee’s chairman 
to the education and international relations 
chairmen of California. 

Regarding discussions of ‘‘ grade placement” 
of the World Book Cruise, she writes that 
most authorities agree on the third through 


sixth grades, and some feel that it can be used 
to advantage in the junior high school as well. 
She then suggests the following as ways to in- 
crease the usefulness of the two publications: 


Make the Book List and Book Cruise known to your 
superintendent of schools and teachers in your school 
system, with instances of creative uses that have been 
made of them. Give the Book List and Book Cruise to 
each of your libraries. A number of libraries used 
both as the basis for summer travel through books — 
libraries from Santa Monica, California, to Yakima, 
Washington, to Bradford, Pennsylvania. You will be 
interested to know that in Pennsylvania their use 
was a branch project, the copies being given to the 
library by the local Association group, which had 
come to know the materials through the Journat 
and the General Director's Latter. 

Give copies of the Book List and Book Cruise to your 
leading book store, asking that the books be stocked 
and a special display made of them at Christmas and 
Children’s Book Week time. A number of branches 
have developed this until it has become a tradition, 
until the conception of books for children as signifi- 
cant in relation to peace has built itself into the 
thought and action of the community. 

Bring to a branch meeting an exhibit of the books, 
with the List and the Round the World Book Cruise 
made available. If possible, invite to this meeting 
representatives of the P.T.A., librarians, teachers, 
etc., holding all within the focus of the Education 
for International Understanding theme.! 


Wyoming, which has no state division, has 
nevertheless a state project in international 
education. At the Twelfth Conference on the 
Cause and Cure of War, held in Chicago last 
January, a group of women from Wyoming 
decided on a cooperative project between the 
six branches of the Association in Wyoming 
and the eight Recreational Camps for Rural 
Women. The branches were to furnish leaders 

1 A Selected List of Books Building for International 
Attitudes in Children, published by the California 
State Division. Available from national Headquar- 
ters; 10 cents each. 

Round the World Cruise, published by the California 
State Division. Available from Mrs. Margaret Gled- 
hill, 1202. Taft Bldg., Hollywood, California; 25 
cents a single copy. Quantity orders are at reduced 
prices and include copies of the booklist. 
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for peace programs in the camps where the 
women voted to invite them. The state chair- 
man of Marathon Round Tables was to carry 
on the correspondence and provide the branch 
presidents with literature. Programs were 
finally put on at two of the camps, and it is 
expected that the project will be jurther de- 
veloped in 1938. 


What the Reports Show 

The report of the international activities of 
the branches incorporated in the Biennial Rec- 
ord for the Savannah Convention last spring 
was necessarily based upon information that 
was incomplete for 1936-37. After the Con- 
vention the regular report blanks were sent out 
through the state international relations chair- 
men and reports were received from about 550 
branches, — a result that could hardly have 
been accomplished without the energetic co- 
operation of the state international relations 
chairmen. Analysis of the reports for 1936-37 
leads to some interesting conclusions, par- 
ticularly when last year’s activities are com- 
pared with the work of previous years. There 
were 453 international relations study groups 
in 400 branches of the A.A.U.W. Three hun- 
dred forty branches engaged in community 
activities to promote international under- 
standing; 590 local projects were reported. 

Throughout the Association there has been 
a close correlation between study and activity. 
In 1936-37, some 222 branches had both study 
groups and community activities. Two hun- 
dred thirty-five of the branches engaged in 
community activities in the international field 
this past year have had study groups during at 
least one year since 1933; by far the most of 
them have had groups throughout the whole 
period. The continuity of the international 
relations study groups is emphasized by the 
fact that 277 of the 400 branches which con- 
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ducted groups in 1936-37 also had groups in 
1935-36, and 231 of them had groups during 
the biennium 1933-35. There were 75 branches 
which organized international relations study 
groups this past year for the first time in four 
years — in most cases, for the first time since 
the branches came into being. 

In looking at the subjects of study we find 
an encouraging decrease in the number of 
groups which followed what can best be de- 
scribed as a ‘‘miscellaneous’’ program; that is, 
a series of topics with no particular relation- 
ship to each other or to the times. The number 
of groups following ‘‘current events’’ in- 
creased, as did the number studying European 
problems and general international political 
questions. The foreign policy of the United 
States, Latin America, and international as- 
pects of literature were chosen by approxi- 
mately the same number of groups this year as 
last; there was a noticeable decrease in the 
study of Pacific affairs and international eco- 
nomic problems. 

The most marked increases in community 
projects were in cooperation with libraries 
and the sponsoring of forums, institutes, and 
lecture series on international subjects. The 
number of branches belonging to community 
councils on international relations (under 
various names) rose more than 50 per cent. 

The general figures for the country showed 
an acceleration in the rate of increase of study 
groups in international relations; a slowing 
down of the rate of increase in community ac- 
tivities. There were gains in the number of 
study groups in the South Atlantic, Southeast 
Central, Southwest Central, Rocky Mountain, 
and North Pacific Sections. The number in the 
North Atlantic and South Pacific Sections re- 
mained about the same; there were slight de- 
creases in the Northeast Central and North- 
west Central Sections. 


IN THE SOCIAL STUDIES FIELD 


Volunteer Service for College Women 

The significant trend toward a planned and 
integrated program in the social studies field is 
evident in cooperative enterprises undertaken 
by all or most branches within a state division. 
Members of the Association are already famil- 
iar with the child welfare survey in New 
Jersey (Journat, June 1937, p. 254.) 

The News Letter of the Michigan State Divi- 


sion now brings word of plans for a community 
service in which each branch may have a part. 
The following excerpt from that publication 
explains the purpose and potentialities of this 
new social service: 

The College Women’s Volunteer Service Bureau in 
Detroit, which has been functioning successfully for 
four years, was set up as an outgrowth of a study 
made by MerriJl-Palmer School on the Life Needs of 
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College Women. They found that one of the urgent 
needs of women who had had the advantage of col- 
lege training was an outlet for their interests and 
abilities. To provide this outlet, the Volunteer Serv- 
ice was gradually evolved. 

Two hundred and forty-four women from sixty-six 
different colleges and universities have applied for 
service at this bureau. They include such groups as 
young married women who found that housework 
was not enough to occupy their minds and energies 

. women new to the city who wanted some 
means of becoming acquainted with their com- 
munity as well as with other women. . . older 
women whose children no longer needed constant 
supervision . . . graduates and undergraduates who 
wanted actual experience in their chosen lines of 
work .. . women who have had experience in 
various lines of work who find this a means of keep- 
ing in touch with the professional world... 
women of all ages and types who wish to renew or 
broaden their outside interests. 

A.A.U.W. is far from the only sponsor of the De- 
troit project. At the very beginning, it was found 
that cooperation with other college groups was es- 
sential. As now set up, there is a college woman's 
council for volunteer service which includes repre- 
sentatives from A.A.U.W., from other college 
alumnae groups, from unorganized alumnae, and 
from the Pan Hellenic sororities. 


The result of this cooperation has been that the 
city has a reservoir of skill from which to draw 
whenever and wherever specific talents are needed. 
The work done includes serving in hospitals, settle- 
ments, clinics, museums, case work agencies, courts, 
and the like. Some do Camp Fire or Girl Scout work 
— four work in a library for mental patients — one 
coaches backward children — another gives music 
lessons to gifted youngsters who cannot pay for 
them — three economists conduct a housekeeping 
project at an orphanage. Others do research work, 
and there is always a demand for volunteers who can 
do clerical work. 

These examples may show the type of work which 
is waiting to be done — work that is sufficiently 
varied to meet the needs and interests of almost any 
college woman. 

The Detroit Bureau is only an example of the sort 
of thing that can be done — that should be done. 
Each community has its own needs, which it must 
meet in its own way. Certainly, A.A.U.W. with its 
intelligent, trained personnel is the ideal agency for 
directing public attention to this chance for com- 
munity service. 


This work will be inaugurated in the vari- 
ous branches of the state under the general 
leadership of the state chairman of social 
studies. 
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To Detect Propaganda. — A publication for 
the guidance of those who would detect and 
appraise propaganda was launched this fall by 
the Institute for Propaganda Analysis (132 
Morningside Drive, New York City), a re- 
cently established non-profit agency organized 
for scientific research in methods used by 
propagandists in influencing public opinion. 
While some critics have suggested that the 
outcome is likely to be propaganda about 
propaganda, those who note among the 
Institute's advisers such names as Charles A. 
Beard, Edgar Dale, Paul Douglas, E. C. Linde- 
man, Robert S. Lynd, and James T. Shotwell, 
are reasonably sure that something stimulating 
to clear thinking will be forthcoming from the 
new agency. Subscription price for the month- 
ly letter is $2.00 a year. 


Guidance. — Several bulletins have recently 
come to hand that may well find their way to 
the bookshelf of guidance committees. 

Government Careers for College Graduates by 
Leonard D. White (Pamphlet No. 8, June 1937, 
Civil Service Assembly of the United States and 
Canada, 850 East 58th Street, Chicago, IIl., 
price 25 cents), recounts an experiment in the 
selection of federal employees from liberal 
arts colleges through special examinations 
instituted by the U. S. Civil Service Com- 
mission in 1934. There are facts here that will 
interest students looking forward to govern- 
ment service. One of the observations reads: 


Large numbers of well-qualified college and uni- 
versity graduates are willing to take a difficult gen- 
eral intelligence examination leading to nonprofes- 
sional appointments in the federal service at an en- 
trance salary of $1620 per annum. Undergraduate 
interest in this examination increased rapidly from 
1934 to 1936 despite somewhat improved employ- 
ment prospects elsewhere. . . . Appointing officers 
are willing and in some cases eager to employ such 
college and university graduates in substantial num- 
bers in a wide variety of work. The rate of appoint- 
ments has been about 500 per annum, during a period 
of rapid expansion. It is not likely to remain as 
great, but a steady demand seems assured. 


On Getting and Keeping a Magazine Job is the 
title of a leaflet that may be secured free of 


charge from Miss Gertrude Lane, editor of the 
Woman's Home Companion, 250 Park Avenue, 
New York City. 

Choose Your Position: Practical Suggestions for 
Secretaries is a booklet issued by Katharine 
Gibbs School, 90 Marlborough Street, Boston, 
Mass., written by Grace Hayward, placement 
director. It will be sent gratis. Although put 
out by an individual secretarial school, the 
pamphlet contains so much excellent advice on 
vocational planning for girls who wish to 
become secretaries that it should be genuinely 
useful to high school and college girls and 
their vocational counselors. There are, for 
instance, chapters on preparing for an inter- 
view, conducting an interview, letters of 
application, self-ratings of qualifications, and 
establishing contacts, all very usable. 


Behind the Scenes in Nursing Education. — 
A review of a nurse's education has been made 
in a motion picture by the Division of Visual 
Experiment of the Harmon Foundation, in co- 
operation with the New York Hospital School 
of Nursing. The picture, entitled ‘‘Nurses in 
the Making,” is a two-reel, silent film (16 
mm.), portraying the highlights of a modern 
nursing curriculum and also answering ques- 
tions as to the type of girl who should bea 
nurse, and admission requirements of a good 
school of nursing. The rental price of the film 
is $3.00 per showing plus transportation 
charges. Address the Harmon Foundation, 140 
Nassau Street, New York City. 


Youth. — For branches considering or sur- 
veying the problems of youth several new 
publications are available: 

How Fare American Youth? by Homer P. 
Rainey, Director, and other members of the 
staff of the American Youth Commission of 
the American Council on Education (D. Ap- 
pleton-Century Company, New York, 1937, 
$1.50). Since 1935 the American Youth Com- 
mission has been engaged in a study of current 
problems in the care and education of our 
thirty million young persons between the ages 
of twelve and twenty-four. Under the five-year 
program of investigation financed by the Gen- 
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eral Education Board, several large-scale 
studies are in progress in typical areas and in- 
stitutions in various parts of the country. In 
anticipation of the voluminous detailed re- 
ports of these studies, the Director of the 
Commission and his staff have prepared this 
concise and readable statement of the current 
problems of American youth, showing where 
our young people stand in relation to jobs and 
job-finding, schooling and other education, 
leisure-time pursuits, health, the family, the 
church, and all the elements that make for 
character and citizenship. There are also spe- 
cial chapters on rural youth and Negro youth. 
The book provides real illumination on one of 
the most poignant of our social problems. 

Surveys of Youth: Finding the Facts, by D. L. 
Harley, published by the American Council on 
Education, Washington, D. C., September 
1937, Series IV, American Youth Commission, 
price 50 cents. This bulletin is a compilation of 
facts about youth surveys, intended for persons 
who wish to know what studies of youth have 
been made in recent years. It identifies and 
briefly describes 166 surveys, national, re- 
gional, state, and local, made in the United 
States since 1931, classifies them conveniently, 
provides analytical aids which will enable 
particular groups of surveys to be readily 
isolated, and tells how to obtain copies of 
reports. It gives a consecutive view of the ac- 
tivity in finding facts about youth which has 
been going on in nearly all sections of the 
country in recent years. The extent of this ac- 
tivity may be imperfectly realized by many 
who have not been in close touch with it, and 
if the present publication should arouse in 
some communities a desire to emulate others 
by discovering the facts about their own 
youth, or should acquaint others with surveys 
made in their states or neighborhoods of 
which they were not aware, it will have done 
a good service. 

The Prospect for Youth, November 1937 issue 
of The Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, price $2.00 for single copies. 
A series of articles on special problems of 
youth — youth and the job, the community, 
leisure, crime, health, marriage, religion — 
and on youth programs and movements. 

Facing the Problems of Youth: The Work and Ob- 
jectives of the National Youth Administration, a 
34-page bulletin, illustrated, gratis. Published 
by the National Youth Administration, 1734 
New York Avenue, Washington, D. C. 





Youth, A World Problem, a 138-page booklet 
(25 cents from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C.) compiled by the 
National Youth Administration chiefly from 
information furnished by State Department 
representatives in many parts of the world, 
giving a picture of the efforts being made in 
fifty-eight countries to cope with the youth 
situation. 


Directory of Private Schools. — A truly in- 
valuable source of information on private 
schools for children (from nursery schools 
through junior colleges) is The Handbook of 
Private Schools published annually by Porter 
Sargent, 11 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. The 
current issue is the twenty-first edition, for the 
year 1936-37; it contains 1182 pages and is 
priced at $6.00. Schools are grouped by sec- 
tion, state, and city or town; for each school 
all essential information is given — enrol- 
ment, grades covered, fees, accreditment, etc. 
— and also comments by Porter Sargent on the 
character of the school, on its founders and 
administrators, which throw a good deal of 
light on the institution. Similar information is 
given for foreign schools accepting American 
boys and girls. There is a very useful series of 
classified lists, as, for example: aviation 
schools, business schools, girls’ boarding 
schools specializing in preparation for C.E.B. 
exams, schools with special one-year review 
for college, schools emphasizing the study of 
French. In an introductory section Porter Sar- 
gent writes with frankness and originality on 
the educational situation, on the choice of a 
school and ‘‘pitfalls for parents,"’ and reviews 
recent publications on education and the 
social scene. 


Social Studies Materials. — For social stud- 
ies chairmen or study groups, these recent ma- 
terials will be useful: 

Social Security. — A selective bibliography 
which will prove extremely helpful in study- 
ing various aspects of the Social Security pro- 
gram is Some Basic Readings in Social Security, 
Publication No. 28 of the Social Security 
Board. Titles are listed on old-age insurance, 
old-age assistance, unemployment compensa- 
tion, aid to dependent children, maternal and 
child-health services, assistance to the blind, 
vocational rehabilitation, public health, and 
social security taxes. Reference is made, also, 
to general publications on social security and 
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to leading magazine articles on foreign 
schemes of social insurance. A copy may be 
secured from the Social Security Board, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Groups studying the old-age provisions of 
the Social Security Act should secure from the 
Twentieth Century Fund, 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York City, A Program for Action, 
by the Committee on Old Age Security of that 
organization, a reprint of Part Two of the 
book, More Security for Old Age. The questions 
of financing ‘‘free pensions,"’ of extending the 
eligibility for benefits, and of administering 
the program in the future are discussed 
concisely. 

Public Health. — Proposed methods of ex- 
tending adequate medical care to all groups in 
the population have brought a number of in- 
quiries for materials on the subject. Again, we 
refer to Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 10, en- 
titled Doctors, Dollars, and Disease, which may 
be obtained at the nominal price of 10 cents 
from the Public Affairs Committee, 8 West 
40th Street, New York City. (The price of the 
entire study kit is 25 cents.) This brief presen- 
tation of the relation of the state to medical 
and dental care contains also a selected 
bibliography. 

Urbanism. — An answer to the long-felt 
need for a summary of the problems of the city 
has appeared in the form of a report prepared 
by the National Resources Committee, en- 
titled Our Cities, Their Role in the National 
Economy (88 pages, Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C., 50 cents). Facts, 
historical and current, on the social, economic, 
structural, and governmental aspects of the 
city explain the major forces and trends in 
urbanization. 

Technological Trends. — Groups studying eco- 
nomic developments will be interested in 
Technological Trends and National Policy, Includ- 
ing the Social Implications of New Inventions, a 
study of the National Resources Committee 
(388 pages, Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C., $1.00). Special reference 
may be made to Chapter V, ‘‘Unemployment 
and Increasing Productivity,"’ which presents 
comparisons of production and employment in 
basic industries in the United States from 1920 
to 1935. 


Bureau of Home Economics Publications.— 
A sheaf of publications received from the U. S. 
Bureau of Home Economics illustrates the two 
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types of service — popular and highly tech- 
nical — that the Bureau is steadily rendering 
to consumers. There are bulletins for the 
homemaker on cookery, including apple 
recipes prepared with a canny eye on this 
year’s bumper crop, and practical publications 
on making and choosing clothing. At the 
other end of the scale are a technical summary 
for nutritionists, Vitamin Content of Foods, and 
reports of research projects. Through one of 
these studies a process that sterilizes wool 
fabrics without damaging the fibres has been 
developed. Another project, involving service 
tests on fabrics made of various blends of wool 
to compare their durability, yielded data that 
will be helpful to producers and manufac- 
turers in meeting consumers’ needs. A list of 
the Bureau's printed publications will be sent 
on request. 


Peaceful Children. — World Peaceways, 103 
Park Avenue, New York City, writes that 
their Department of Youth Education is mak- 
ing an intensive study of the effect of war toys 
on the development of the child’s attitude 
toward peace and war issues. Pending the out- 
come of this research, the bulletin, ‘*Substi- 
tutes for Death Toysand Games, ”’ noted in the 
October Journat, has been withdrawn from 
circulation, and another entitled ‘‘Educating 
for Peace through the Home Environment” 
has been made available in its place. 


Speakers on Pacific Area Problems. — The 
American Council, Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions, has published a *‘List of Scholars Avail- 
able for Lectures before American Audiences.” 
The list includes more than a hundred names of 
men and women, mostly members of college 
and university faculties, in all parts of the 
country. The training, special field, and prefer - 
ence as to types of audiences are described for 
each person in this catalogue. The list can be 
obtained from the American Council, Institute 
of Pacific Relations, 129 East 52d Street, New 
York City. 


Motion Picture Appreciation. — William 
Lewin, initiator of a significant program of 
education for motion picture appreciation in 
the secondary schools, has prepared a guide to 
books about motion pictures — their history, 
science, industry, art, and future. What Shall 
We Read about the Movies? provides an an- 
notated list of books worth reading today as 
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an aid to photoplay appreciation. Single 
copies 25 cents; two to ten copies 20 cents 
each, from Educational and Recreational 
Guides, 138 Washington Street, Newark, N. J. 


Motion Pictures of Latin America. — The 
Pan American Union announces eight short 
motion pictures with sound on Republics of 
Latin America. These interesting and pic- 
turesque films, in either 15 or 35 mm. widths, 
are loaned free of charge, the borrower paying 
only transportation costs. For further details, 
consult the Pan American Union, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Vergil Play. — When the dramatization, 
‘Vergil, A Festival Play,”’ was announced in 
the Journat in connection with the Bimil- 
lenium Vergilianum, a number of A.A.U.W. 
members sent for copies. Others may now be 
interested to know that a few copies of the 
play are still available from the author, Mrs. 
Horace Torbert, 3107 Dumbarton Avenue, 
N. W., Washington, D. C., at 65 cents a copy 
or two copies for $1.00, in advance. 


Women’s Struggle for Education Drama- 
tized. — With the hundredth anniversary of 
coeducation receiving so much notice at pres- 
ent, A.A.U.W. branches may like to use the 
play by two A.A.U.W. members, *‘In Pursuit 
of Her Heritage,’’ which deals interestingly 
with the problem of woman's struggle for 
recognition in scholarship. Single copies for 
examination are 30 cents each. Permission to 


produce is granted with the purchase of eight 
copies at 25 cents each ($2.00 plus 10 cents 
postage). Address Mrs. N. O. Halvorson, 404 
West 24th Street, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 


Questions on School Health Conditions. — 
A list of questions that school officers and par- 
ents might ask concerning safety and health 
conditions in their schools has been included 
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in a pamphlet entitled Safety and Health of the 
School Child, issued by the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, Washington, D. C. Single copies are 
available from the Office on request. 


Call for Old Journals. — The request of the 
Harvard College Library, published in the 
October Journat, for old Journats needed to 
complete its files, brought a prompt response 
as far as the more recent number needed was 
concerned. However, the issues for June and 
December 1905 and November 1919 are still 
missing. If any member who has treasured 
these numbers for so long would be willing to 
part with them, she would help to complete 
the record of the Association in archives 
where we should like to be fully represented. 
Please notify T. Franklin Currier, Harvard 
College Library, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
if you are able to fill these gaps in the Harvard 
Library’s Journat file. 


Public Service Fellowship. — The Public 
Service Fellowship of the former Women's 
Organization for National Prohibition Re- 
form is announced for 1938-39. Candidates for 
this fellowship of $1400 must be women 
graduates with a bachelor’s degree not earlier 
than June 1932 from an institution approved 
by the Association of American Universities, 
who have shown special ability in the field of 
political science, and give promise of future 
usefulness in the public service. The award is 
made by the Faculty of Barnard College. 
Applications must be made by March 1, 1938, 
to the chairman of the faculty committee, 
Professor Elizabeth F. Baker. 


Loans for Medical Women.— The American 
Medical Women’s Association calls attention 
to its scholarship loan fund for women medical 
students. The fund is also available for post- 
graduate study. For particulars, address Dr. 
Martha Tracy, 516 West Coulter Street, 
Germantown, Pennsylvania. 





CONTRIBUTORS TO THIS ISSUE 


R. Ray Scott is director of the Adult Educa- 
tion Division of the University of Hawaii. 
Articles from his pen have appeared frequently 
in educational journals in this country. 


The outline of educational methods at 
Sarah Lawrence College by Constance Warren 
in this issue is taken from a talk given before 
the Boston Branch of the Association in 
December. The branch is building its program 
for the year around the topic, The Liberal Arts 
College. Constance Warren, as president of 
Sarah Lawrence College since 1929, has been 
responsible for developing the experimental 
approach to educational problems which she 
describes here. She is a member of the 
A.A.U.W. Committee on Education. 


Motier Harris Fisher, in response toan urgent 
request for something for this page, writes: 

I am a faculty wife of the genus “‘lady’’ and I 
write, among other things, futile little education 
articles which, to my surprise, usually find a market, 
though the best ones bring the lowest price and the 
few which I really respect are nearly always rejected. 


Caroline F. Ware, associate professor of 
economic history at the American University 
Graduate School, Washington, D. C., is a 
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Dorothy Gladys Spicer 

Foreword by Dr. John H. Finley 
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member of the A.A.U.W. Social Studies 
Committee. As member of the Consumers 
Advisory Board, N.R.A., and special assistant 
to the Consumers Division of the National 
Emergency Council, Dr. Ware has had first- 
hand experience in federal service for the 
consumer. 


As Director of the Institute of Women's 
Professional Relations, Chase Going Wood- 
house for the past ten years has gathered in- 
formation on women’s occupations and 
analyzed the trends in women’s work. Mrs. 
Woodhouse is also A.A.U.W. fellowship 
chairman for Connecticut-Rhode Island. 


One of its fellows to whom the A.A.U.W. 
points with justifiable pride is Dorothy Mac- 
kay Quynn, assistant professor of history, 
Duke University. Dr. Quynn is recognized asa 
distinguished medievalist; her special subject 
is French social history in the Middle Ages. 
She held the Boston Alumnae Fellowship in 
1922-23, and the A.A.U.W. European Fellow- 
ship in 1928-29, and received a grant from the 
American Council of Learned Societies in 
1934-35 to continue her research. 


YALE UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF NURSING 


Thirty-two months’ course provides intensive and basic 
experience in the various branches of nursing. Leads to 
degree of Master of Nursing. A Bachelor's degree in 
arts, science or philosophy from a college of approved 
standing is required for admission. For catalogue address 


THE DEAN, YALE SCHOOL OF NURSING 
New Haven, Connecticut 


LINDENWOOD COLLEGE 
for WOMEN 
FOUNDED 1827 

ST. CHARLES, MISSOURI 


Provides Liberal Arts and Science courses, Fine Arts, and 
Vocational work. 


JOHN L. ROEMER, President 
Box AU-38 St. Charles, Mo. 
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Your ship-mates include authors, teachers, physicians — 
even movie stars. You'll like the informal life, the good 
meals, the large outside rooms. Over 400 separate, fasci- 
nating itineraries to every part of the world. Trips of one 
day to six months. Rates? As low as $1. For the ONLY 
COMPLETE booklet describing ALL freighter trips, send 
25 cents in coin or stamps to HARIAN PUBLICATIONS, 
Dept. ET, 270 Lafayette St., New York City. 
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